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PUDDLING BY MACHINERY. 


For some years past Mr, William Menelaus, of Dowlais, has been 
working energetically to solve the difficult question of puddling iron 
by machinery, and, althongh he has not yet been completely success- 
full in his ¢fforts, he has done enough to convince most practical iron 
makers that the furnace he has been using is that which is destined 
hereafter to replace manual labour; yet, that the Dowlais Company 
are intent upon being amongst the pioneers of machine-puddling in 
Great Britain, and that they are ready to adopt any apparatus that 
will give the desired result, is evident from the fact of gentlemen 
closely connected with them having been sent out as special repre- 
sentatives of the Iron and Steel Institute to America, with an ample 
supply of various kinds of British pig-iron and ore, in order to ascer- 
tain accurately the merits of Daukes’s machine-puddler, to which 
numerous references have from time to time during the past three 
years been madein the Mining Journal. As the experiments in Ame- 
rica have been under the control of Mr, G. J. Snelus (Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines, the chemist to the Dowlais Company, and the 
gentleman who rendered such valuable assistance in exposing the 
fallacy of the Sherman process), and Mr, John A. Jones, manager 
of works, assisted by Mr. John Lister, a practical puddler of consider- 
able experience, no fear need be entertained as to the results ob- 
tained being thoroughly reliable ; and if Messrs, Snelus, Jones, and 
Lister are as satisfied with the practical working of the invention as 
they have expressed themselves favourably impressed with the plan, 
it may be anticipated that the Daukes’s apparatus will speedily become 
much more favourably known in this country than it is at present. 

The new puddling furnace, in its outward appearance, is described 
by the Cincinnati correspondent of the Birmingham Post as being 
like that used for hand puddling, only much larger, But its inter- 
nal arrangements are very different in several particulars. It is 
formed or two open-ended cylinders, one of which is revolving by 
means of cog-wheels, It has two holes, one to admit the gases in 
combustion over the fire-bridge, and the other serves as a doorway 
for the reception of the charges of metal and theirremoval. By the 
steam-engine attached the cylinder can be made to revolve as fast 
as needed during the different stages of the operation, The furnace 
is furnished with a fan-blast under the grate, to urge the fire and 
ptoduce gas. It has jets of fan-blast over the fire, injected for the 
purpose of ensuring a more perfect combustion of fuel. This blast 
is regulated by a valve, to give the workmen perfect control of the 
temperature suitable to the different stages of the puddling process, 
The air-hole has also a coil of wrought-iron water-pipe cast into it, 
to allow a stream of water to circulate round it and keep it cool, and 
the bridge-plate between the fire and the charge of metal has also a 
coil of water-pipe cast into it for the same purpose, Into the mi- 
nute particulars of the building, casing, and fettling of the furnace 
we need not go. When the furnace is charged with pig-metal, the 
melting down occupies from 30 to 35 minutes, during which a par- 
tial rotation is given to the furnace from time to time, in order 
to expose all sides of the charge to the flame, Machinery can work 
to almost any quantity, as the change may be as many tons as they 
by hand puddlings are hundreds, The hand puddlers’ lump will now 
turn out about 3 ft, superficial ofiron, whereas by machinery one can 
produce 30 ft. or more at one blast. 

Assuming the anticipations of ‘the inventor to be realised, and that 
& saving of 50 per cent, in labour and 33 per cent. both in coal and 
time is actually realised, the importance of the discovery to the iron- 
making interests of Great Britain can scarcely be estimated, more 
especially as it is claimed that by the new furnaces the qualities of 
ore usually treated in this country can be quite as satisfactorily 
treated as by the ordinary system of hand puddling, Thus it is 
stated that a bar } in. thick was made at Cincinnatti from common 
Cleveland iron, yet it was bent over duuble when cold, without show- 
ing a crack or break. The cause of this is said to be that the ball is 
subjected to a more intense heat than usual, so that every part can 
be exposed to the firemuzh more thoroughly than it is possible to do 
by hand by the best workman; hence the impurities of the ore are 
dissipated, and the finished metal is left much more pure. 

The very favourable telegram received from the Commissioners 
Bent out to America was discussed at the recent meeting of ironmas- 
ters in Birmingham, and there appears to be great confidence in the 

rocess. The telegram states that by the process when tried with 

nglish pig and fettling the results were very successful, and that it 
is quite true that a greater quantity of puddled bar is brought out 
than there is pig charged, in most cases from 7 to 10 per cent, more. 
The furnaces in America are charged with 600 Ibs. each heat, and 
sight heats can be worked in a day of 10 hours, when cold pig is put 
in; but if the molten iron be used 10 heats can easily be got. The 
Commissioners recommend that 10 ewts. per heat be charged, and as 
the charge by hand-puddling is only 4} cwts., while six heats can 
only be worked in about 12 hours, the superiority of the machine- 
otal is very apparent, Of course, when the apparatus is adopted 
® machinery of the present forges will have to be remodelled, for 
the ordinary steam-hammers and rolls will be unable to grapple with 
such enormous weights; but as the inventor has wisely determined 
to accept @ low royalty (2s, per ton), even the expense of making the 
change will be scarcely worth consideration. The process appenrs to 
have proved equally applicable to British and to American iron, and, 
therefore, it can be well understood why it is claimed to be one of 
ae most important inventionsintroduced during the past half century. 





FoREIGN CoprpeR.—With something like half of the Cornish cop- 

_ Per mines abandoned, and the operations in many others curtailed 
oe the last seven years, and the mineral reduced in round num- 
ts from 140,000 tons to 70,000 tons within the ten years, it is in- 
teresting to see what our great foreign rivals have been sending to 
‘Scountry of late. The following figures for 1871 are based on 
presumption that the concluding one-sixth of the year will closely 
Tesemble the lapsed five-sixths, and there does not seem to be any 
Teaon for expecting any material difference. In the first ten months 
of 1871 the quantity of ore was 35,539 tons, against 49,074 in the 
She period of 1870; regulus, 24,810, against 37,990; unwrought 
om part wrought, 26,347, against 21,059; the totals being 86,696 
bs to the end of October last, against 108,123 tons in the corre- 
Sponding period of 1870, Taking the whole year’s estimate, we have 





in 1871, calculating as above stated, 46,129 tons of ore, against 
62,104 in 1870, and 72,199 in 1869; regulus, 28,945 tons in 187], 
against 44,528 in 1870, and 38,769 in 1869; unwrought and pait 
wronght, 30,738 tons this year, against 29,503 in 1870, and 31,460 
in 1869, Thus it will be seen that the first ten months of this year 
are short of the imports of 1870 by no less than 21,427 tons, Pre- 
suming that the November and December months show no larger 
imports than their ten predecessors, we are less indebted to foreign 
mines than in 1870 by 30,323 tons, and than in 1869 by 36,616 tons, 
no small deficiency in the face of a sudden demand or arising mar- 
ket. Up to a few days ago the demand for the lapsed portion of 
this year was not quite so good as that for 1870, though the con- 
trast was not very disheartening. Our customers all over the world, 
exclusive of home consumers, had required 646,978 cwts. in 1871, as 
compared with 651,014 cwts, in 1870, a falling off of only 250 tons, 





IRONWORKS AND COLLIERIES IN NORTH WALES, 
THE SANDYCROFT IRON AND ENGINE WORKS, 


Of the ironworks in North Wales those belonging to the Sandy. 
croft Company (Limited) are about the most extensive, They are 
pleasantly situated a little more than a mile from the Queen's Ferry 
Station of the London and North-Western Railway, and in a posi- 
tion so that vessels can come quite close to discharge or receive 
cargo, It was from here that the unfortunate Royal Charter was 
launched, and some forty miles from which she was wrecked on her 
return from Australia on the 26th of October, 1859, when she broke 
into three pieces, and went down with her treasure of upwards of 
500 human lives. As might be expected, the works are of a very 
extensive character, containing a large quantity of machinery of 
almost every description, with large foundry, fitting and other shops, 
with corrugated iron roofs, 

In the yard were several machines ready for shipping, pumps, bar- 
rels, boilers, &c. The foundry is about 120 feet long, and has six 
very powerful iron jib-cranes, supported by wrought-iron box girders, 
with three heating furnaces. The pans hold from 2 to 4 tons of 
metal, and there is the usual gearing for tipping, with three stoves 
for drying the cores. Men were busily engaged in casting pump-lifts, 
and supports for washing machines, as well as general work of a 
varied character. 

In the forge there is a 3-ton steam-hammer, Rigby’s ‘patent, 
made by Glen and Ross, of Glasgow, with a powerful steam-crane, 
capable of raising 25 tons, by Ormerod, of Manchester, and two pud- 
dling-furnaces. For the purpose of rivetting boilers there is an 
excellent machine, by Garforth, of Dukinfield, which acts admira- 
bly, and appears to do the work much more complete and uniform 
in appearance than could be done by hand, whilst the saving in la- 
bour, of course,is very great. The boiler to be operated on is suspended 
by a large crane from the top, and whilst in that position is brought 
into contact with the rivetter at the necessary point, when one blow 
sends the rivet home, and so the machine strikes rapidly until all is 
fully completed. 

The boring-mill appears to be a very important place at the works, 
seeing that a large business is being done in pumps. It contains all 
the necessary machinery, including a moveable crane; and amongst 
the work in hand we noticed a cylinder in connection with an air- 
pump for the Van Mine, as well as others for various places. Near to 
the boring-mill is the turning-shop, with drilling, screw-cutting, and 
other machines, by Whitworth, of Manchester, Sharp and Roberts, 
and other well-known makers, There were also excellent shaping- 
machines, by Nasmyth, large planing machine, a slotting-machine, 
as well as others, together with portable steam crane. 

The erecting-shop is a well-arranged building, and amongst the 
work going forward was a 20-inch cylinder horizontal engine, for 
the Roman Gravels lead mine, in Shropshire, a 32-inch cylinder for 
the Van Mine, and a 45-inch cylinder horizontal engine for the 
Northern Lead Mining Company, in the Isle of Man. There were 
also several other pieces of work, in various stages up to completion. 
1n the shop there were cranes, and.all the necessary machinery and 
tools required in the doing of a very extensive trade, and for which 
the Sandycroft establishment fs in every way well adapted, having 
the advantage of railways to all parts of England and Wales close 
at hand, and being able to send direct from the premises by sea, 

A considerable business appears to be doing at the works in plates 
for boilers and other purposes, Inthe boiler-rosm there is a bend- 
ing-machine for bending to any size or curve required, punching 
press and shears, two patent screwing-machines, by Whitworth, and 
a patent Schiele’s fan, 

In the pattern-shop there are the usual benches and requirements; 
whilst near to it there is a large room, with circular, and other saws 
worked by a horizontal-engine, of 12-horse power, with a 12-inch 
cylinder. There is also a good deal of other machinery throughout the 
works, including a 30-horse high-pressure compressed engine, with 
20-inch cylinder. A 14-horse, and a 12-horse, with a donkey-en- 
gine for the feed-water. The motive-power is supplied by several 
boilers, there being three tubular and two doubled-flued, made by the 
company, and a Cornish one, &c, Indeed, there appears nothing to 
be desired, so far as regards the machinery and appliances, for get- 
ting every description of work out of hand with rapidity, perfection, 
and economy, There are extensive pattern and store rooms, and an 
excellent suite of offices, some short distance from the works, Gas 
is made on the premises for lighting the workshops, offices, &c., which 
is a great advantage in a locality separated from any town, or even 
village. A good deal of the pig-iron used, we believe, comes from 
Glasgow by water, and whilst we were looking over the works we 
noticed a schooner come alongside to discharge a cargo of that 
material. 

The machinery and material produced at the Sandycroft Works 
are of a varied character, but no small portion is for home and fo- 
reign lead, copper, and coal mines, Pump-trees appear to be largely 
turned out, and are tested by hydraulic pressure up to 200 Ibs. to 
the square inch, Some of those pointed out, about to be shipped 
for the St. John del Rey Mining Company in South America, were 
tested to that extent so as to ensure there being throughly perfect 
before leaving the premises, and standing a very much greater strain 
than they are ever likely to be put to. There was also a novelty 
shown, in the shape of Collum’s patent washing-machine for mine- 
rals, which had recently been brought out. The first one has just 
been completed, and others gre being made, two being destined for 


the Lisbon Mines, and one for the Monte Albo Lead and Silver Min- 
ing Company in Sardinia. The machine appears to combine several 
improvements important to those interested in the washing of ores, 
An extensive business also appears to be doing in roller-shella for 
crushing copper and other ores, and some of those being made are 
tev .» sent out to the Cape, and for the Spanish Lead Mining Com- 
pany. Pump-clacks, and in fact everything relating to mining ope- 
rations, are products which are apparently turned out daily at Sandy- 
croft, In engines also the company appear to do a favourable bu- 
siness, having orders for the Isle of Man, and for some of the home 
mines, The extension of mining operations by English capitalists 
in South America and on the Continent, and the ostimation in 
which mineral property in North Wales is now held, together with 
the many projects now being introduced, or about to be so, cannot 
do otherwise than keep those establishments engaged in the produo- 
tion of machinery suitable for mines, and their economical working, 
busy for a long time to come, We, therefore, look forward to a sea- 
sen not only of great activity but of great length to the ironworkers 
in North Wales engaged in those branches to which we have alluded, 





COLLIERY ACCIDENTS, AND THE MINE INSPECTORS, 


S1r,—By the fire at Messrs. Horton and Sons’ Black Lake Colliery 
we have another added to the cases previously mentioned in the Mining 
Journal in which pits have had to be closed down, notwithstanding 
that unburied corpses of miners were within them, 

There are such cases at this moment in the inspection districts of 

Lancashire, of Yorkshire, and now of South Staffordshire, Very 
different from cither of the other two fires are the causes that brought 
it about, this last ignition has yet, like the rest, to be noted as one in 
which everything that could be has been done to afford the relatives 
of the deceased the little comfort that results from knowing that 
their dead have received Christian burial. In this, too, the local 
managers have the satisfaction of knowing that they had the assist- 
ance of a recognised independent official in the deliberations they 
took, and that they acted with his fullest concurrence, if not indeed 
upon his express recommendation, in the measures which after that 
deliberation they adopted. Nor should the working miner be other 
than thankful that the Legislature has placed in every colliery dis- 
trict an immediate representative of the Government and of the 
nation, to whom he may confidently look for such assistance as 
may not unfrequently prove very timely to him and his when terrible 
distress invades, Anyhow, his assurance must be enhanced, that 
even if it were possible for others to lack energy and humanity, on 
the part of the Government Inapector there will be no faltering, 
These conclusions are fairly drawn from the last accidents at Wigan 
and at Seaham Harbour, and they are confirmed by the action of 
the Inspector who is stationed in the district of which Messrs, Hor- 
ton’s colliery at Swan Village formsa part. Mr. Baker was amongst 
the first to descend the pit, and he was with the last who came up, 
when the smoke and vapours overpowered their lights, and the scaf- 
folding of the shaft became a necessity. 
Government Mines Inspectors, however, need no praise from those 
who know them, for so acting as to greatly encourage otherwise will. 
ing workers with the incitement that they ‘want not others to go 
where they will uot lead.” Still, I have felt it my duty to write as I 
doin relation to the conduct of those gentlemen when disasters 
arise, because it has been the fashion recently in some quarters to 
speak with insufficient respect the services they render —— 

INNER, 


COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS, AND THEIR PREVENTION. 


$1R,—The plans of Mr. Joseph are certainly not deficient in breadth, 
and are very comprehensive. If when a colliery is projected the 
plans for laying out the concern and winning the coal were first sub- 
mitted to a committee composed of the Government Inspectors and 
others, it is quite possible that the general plans formed might en- 
sure greater safety; and, again, if the amount of coal to be worked 
by one pair of shafts were limited to 1000 acres, or any other quan- 
tity, this regulation might prove another source of safety, 

Of course, this would bring the mines of England into a state as 
to supervision similar to those of the Continent, and grave objections 
would be raised against such a course: that is quite certain, 
However, it must be borne in mind that the enemy of the miner 
must be grappled with and conquered, whatever the cost or difficulty © 
may prove to be. The cost of an explosion, indeed, in money is al- 
ways very serious, and the loss of life awful to contemplate. 
Looking at the general proposition, that when a field of coal isto 
be worked pits are to be sunk near the extreme rise, and the coal 
worked out to the dip, it does not seem practicable in all cases, If 
we suppose that the dip is great the coal can certainly be conveyed 
to the dip much easier and cheaper than to the rise. 

As to the working of the top seams first, that appears to be sound. 
enough in theory, but will only be useful when the seams lie com. 
paratively near together. The proposal to work the coal all away, 
and leave no barriers, would bring the system of extensive coal work- 
ing back to what it was in ancient times, Instead of having pro- 
perly divided districts, ventilated by separate currents of air, we 
would have a sort of chaos, without order or system, and in my opi- 
nion this would be highly dangerous, 

Of course, in working to the dip onal pews is used to bring the 
coal out on the main road; but when the dip is great thea levels are 
driven out from this main road, and the coal is actually (that is the 
bulk of it) worked to the rise in these levels, even in dip workings, 
Still these workiags are very far from being in the position that 
rise workings from the shaft are in, as in dip workings the several 
panels, or districts, can be readily drained, or, at all events, can be 


very much cleared. 
i ident that rise workings in a fiery mine—that is, work. 
ap te fre rise of the shafts—are placed in a 


i ituated considerably to the { 
ar iwuward position for safe ventilation ; and I would venture to 
suggest that in all cases where the rise is considerable an upcast 


laced at the extreme rise, would materially tend to safe and 
mmoleat ventilation, especially if a powerful fan were placed there, 
It is quite obvious that a shaft placed at this point is not favour. 
ably situated for draining the mines of water and for drawing coals; 
a shaft, or pair of shafts, appear to be quite necessary about the 
centre of a large royalty for the purpose ; and for working a very 





large royalty a pair of shafts placed at the centre, and one shaft 
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placed at the extreme rise, and a fourth at the extreme dip, would 
most probably prove the best arrangement, in # great majority of 
cases, both with regard to safety and economy. ‘ 

It must not be supposed that additional shafts means additional 
expense, as a smaller number of shafts entails additional expense in 
making and in keeping long engine roads underground, If we sup- 
pose a pair of shafts were sunk in the centre of the coal field, and 
one at the extreme rise simultancously, exploring drifts could be 
driven in both directions, in order to connect these shafts before any 
extensive workings were made to the rise. 

Iremarked above that the proposal to work the coal all away, 
without leaving apy barriers over the whole of the field, would not 
be an improvement, but a retrograde step ; the proper laying out of 
the field into suitable panels, or districts, is considered to be the most 
important matter connected with the working of a fiery colliery, as 
when this is attended to these districts can be properly ventilated by 
distinct currents of air, which is considered of the utmost importance 
in ng the safety of the mine, VIEWER, 

ec. 1, 


COAL MINING IN BRAZIL. 


§1n,—The Imperial Brazilian Collieries Company, a report of whose 
meeting was published in last week’s Journal, has only been in exist- 
ence four months, yet I was surprised to find that some of the share- 
holders were not satisfied with the progress made. In the first place, 
they must surely forget that the mines are a month’s distance from 
London, and that coal mining in Brazil is not an established indus- 
try as it is in Durham, so that innumerable details have to be ar- 
ranged which would be entirely unnecessary in a colliery district at 
home, The registration of the company would naturally take place 
before the prospectus was brought before the public, and it would 
certainly not be too much to allowa month for obtaining the neces- 
sary subscriptions from the public. Having aseertained that suffi- 
cient capita! could be obtained for developing the mines, the next 
business would be to appoint a manager. Too great haste in this 
respect would be undesirable, for the maxim, “ Marry in haste, and 
repent at leisure,” might almost be altered to apply to the appoint- 
ment of a man in whoze hands the entire control of a company’s pro- 
perty is to be placed, The directors of the Imperial Brazilian Col- 
lieries Company found and selected their manager, and he got toge- 
ther a staff of colliers to commence operations with, yet was enabled 
to announce his arrival in Brazil in about three months from the 
registration of the company, This should at once dispose of any 
complaints of delay. 

As to the prospects of the company, they have never been ques- 
tioned ; and with the capital and skill that will, no doubt, be brought 
to bear upon the property the shareholders may reasonably anticipate 
a long-continued and highly profitable return for their outlay, The 
only real cause of complaint is that the whole of the capital was not 
subscribed as quickly as it should have been; but since enough has 
been obtained to permit of the works being properly started no fear 
need be entertained that the remaining shares will be placed before 
the capital they represent is required, ms We 

Deo, 7. 


SILVER MINING IN NEVADA AND OTHER PACIFICO STATES. 


§1Rr,—I was very much struck on reading the communication of 
“F, G. B.,” in the Supplement to the Journal of Sept. 30, and I am 
still perplexed in endeavouring to conjecture what it is that neces- 
sarily militates against the more general success of mining in the 
Pacific States, besides the high price of labour and general merchan- 
dise, a condition of things which “ F, G, R.” admits the probability 
of being overcome in time, 

The question of profit and loss in mining, especially in the State 
of Nevada, has occupied a large share of my attention from the first 
time of my arrival here. To one whose whole life has been devoted 
to systematic practical mining it could not well be otherwise. It is 
not easy to resist the pungency of impressions received on witness- 
ing the commencement and prosecution of mining wrong end fore- 
most; and it is much to be regretted that some of our European 
practicals, on being transferred to this field of mining, espouse and 
continue some of the objectionable practices in operation here; one 
of which, and not the least injurious to mining, is that of employing 
miners by the day in the underground departments, instead of on 
contract, The reason alleged for such a course may appear plausi- 
ble at first sight, but on investigation it will be found that it has 
nothing besides flimsy plausibility to support it. It is said that sil- 
ver ores require so much care in assorting them at the time of their 
breaking, that the miners on contract would not be likely to give 
that attention to this part of their duties as is desirable. But be it 
s0, what is more easily provided against than such a contingency? 
Let the men on contract work have nothing whatever to do with 
assorting the ores, It may be done in this way: Suppose there were 
(say) four stopes in any given level, let three of them be let on con- 
tract; of course, in the ordinary way of mining, they would not all 
be let at the same time. Let a contract to desue so much of the 
lode (the majority have to be worked in this way) be entered into, 
and when completed measured, and the men removed to the fourth, 
or vacant, stope to proceed in the same way as formerly; then leta 
sufficient number of men be employed-to take down the lode, and 
assort the ores in the several stopes, on day work, allowing them 
something more than ordinary day’s pay, in order that they may 
value their situation, and render service accordingly. Nothing, I 
think, can be easier of prosecution than this, nor more effectual in 
its working. Besides, the several pares of men would succeed each 
other in the different stopes, and take good care, I have not the 
least doubt, to leave no advantage to the others available to them- 
selves, the tendency of which would be to keep alive the healthy 
spirit of emulation which, I need scarcely say, is that upon which 
the prestige of Cornish miners is based and depends, 

Insurveying the question of the comparative non-success of mining 
in Nevada, after a residence of upwards of six years in the State, I 
can only come to the conclusion that it is mainly, if not entirely, 
attributable to mismanagement, The mines are far richer than the 
generality of mines are, and the comparatively bigh price of labour 
and materials is fairly balanced by many advantages—such as no 
rental, no royalty, nothing to pay for land occupied or destroyed, 
and in most instances little or no water in the mines to contend with. 


The reports of Messrs. Brown and Raymond being merely nara- 
tive and statistical, should be regarded only as representing what 
was and what had been, instead of what should have been, and in 
the future must be. Neither of those gentlemen, I apprehend, were 
able from personal practical knowledge to critically investigate and 
determine whether or not mining in the Pacific States had up to the 
period of their writing been prosecuted according to the rules of 


good mining elsewhere observed, I say it had not been, nor in any 
way approaching to it, save in the remotest analogy. There was the 
bare semblance, it is true, of mining, but that was all; and outside 
of that were the interminable and iocalculably pernicious “rings” 
for market operations. 

The practical miner’s pedestal is experience, and thence his out- 
look. He surveys the situationin the light of its prospects, and does 
not allow himself to be unduly influenced by any historical or sta- 
tistical narratives of what has been or is, but his genius is exercised 
in endeavouring to determine whether it is all it might have been, 
or may be made to Le. 

It may appear of great force to quote from such authorities as 
Messrs. Brown and Ramond that the expenses of working the mincs 
on the Comstock vein have in the aggregate equalled the returns, 
But what, if true, would that evidence prove beyond mismanagement? 
To anyone acquainted with mining, and who has any knowledge of 
the situation and character of the Comstock vein, it would not be 
accepted as valid evidence of anything else besides its extraordinary 
richness; and on this latter quality, and its associate conditions, its 
value ought, in all fairness, to be estimated. 

The extent to which this celebrated vein has been wrought is about 
8} miles, probably similar in extent lineally to the Devon Great 
Consols,in England, Suppose that celebrated mine had been owned 
and worked by forty-two different compauies,'and each freighted 
with heavy-salaried officers, about twice as many as were needed, 
and at the same time scarcely one of them acquainted with even a 


have been? I am not eure whether it is the more easy or difficult to 
conjecture, and yet, at all events, the lode would have been of the 
same intrinsic value it has been. 

Having examined some of the mines on the Comstock vein, and 
been over the surface of most of them, I am fully convinced that, 
with ordinary prudent management, clear profitsof from $60,000,000 
to $75,000,000 could easily have been realised, all the disadvantages 
arising from the costly transportation of supplies of general mer- 
chandise at the early times included. Millions upon millions of 
dollars might have been easily extracted, without the aid of machi- 
nery, and without even employing a very large number of men, and, 
therefore, the necessary expenses of working these mines—or rather 
this vein—at the early times need not have been great, compared 
with what it has been, 

The Reese River districts, with the City of Austin as their commer- 
cial centre, are next spoken of by “ F, G. R.,” as sigual instances of 
failure. . To this I would reply—If the merits of a mining district 
are to be determined by the result of its working, irrespective of the 
mode of operations prosecuted thereon, then let Austin, and all its 
surrounding districts, be branded with the disagreeable epithet of 
“failure.” But Austin, and other districts of Central and Eastern 
Nevada, need no more to have been failures than the Comstock it- 
self had been, if their working bad been in accord with the rules of 
even ordinarily good mining, 

At the time of my firs! visit to Austin there were upwards of 3000 
locations, or mining claims—mines so called—occupying an extent 
of ground but little if anything greater than a single mining sett in 
England; and yet these individual claims were dignified with the 
title of mines, and as such held in the determined grip of isolation, 
each intended for separate and distinct working. More than two- 
thirds of these so-called mines were on branches, many of which 
were only a few inches in width, and all of them merging at one 
point or another in the main or parent veins, 

I have seen pompous mining establishments there in those days, 
with fast men and fast horses at the head thereof—the principal of 
the former in receipt of $8000 per annum, an:l his subordinates pro- 
portionately remunerated, and at the same time employing seven or 
eight men only on a branch vein, as their best and only prospect, 
ove inch in width of ores that would not pay for milling after their 
extraction, This was not a solitary case, hundreds of such were 
extant in those days, Is it much to be wondered at, then, the ab- 
sence of more general success in mining; or is it proper that the 
value of a district should be estimated and determined from such a 
basis as this? ROBERT KNAPP, 

Elsworth, Nye County, Nevada, Nov, 8, 


_—_ 


MINING IN COLORADO. * 


§1R,—I arrived here on the 10th inst,, and have spent my time since 
my arrival in going through the mines; and I am glad to say that 
there is a progressive movement in some of them, At the Bobtail 
Mine they have commcneed an adit level or tunnel in the foot of the 
mountain, that will come into the mine within a few feet of the bot- 
tom, and open up large quantities of ground that will pay well for 
the working, and enable them to resume the sinking of the main 
shaft to deeper levels, This is a step in the proper direction, and 
when completed will give employment to a large number of men, and 
cannot fail to yield large profits to the shareholders, the mine being 
very rich—some ore having this week been suld that brought over 
$300 per ton, from ground that was thought worthless. 

The Gunnell is also in full work, and is leased by five different 
companies, Since I left here lessees have been paying from 15 to 
30 per cent. of the gross procceds to the owners, and are doing well 
themselves, some of the ore running from 15 to 18 oz. of gold to the 
cord, or nearly 2 ozs. of goldtothe ton, This mine, as Ihave before 
stated, wis abandoned for poverty by its agents, and the men left 
unpaid, But now the men are working it, having to pay at the least 
20 per cent. of all the gold to the companies, and are doing well them- 
selves, This alone, Sir, will show what the management of the 
Colorado Mines has been; and that with proper management they 
will leave great profit to any company that invests in them. 

Iam glad to inform you and friends that the most important dis- 
covery of silver mines has lately been made in Park County, in this 
Territory ; the Georgetow nor the Salt Lake district is not in any way 
to be compared to it, I have to-day seen several tons brought over 
here to the Boston and Colorade Smelting Works that was taken from 
the backs of the lodes, which assays from 600 to 700 ozs. per ton of 
silver, The lodes are large, varying in size from 6 ft, to 30 ft, in 
width, and are very speedy for working.- I will write you more on 
this important discovery in a short time, H. B, GRosE, 

Central City, Colorado, Nov, 15, 


———~ 


MINING IN THE WHITE PINE DISTRICT, NEVADA, 


Srr,—I have been reading over the Journal of Sept. 23, and see 
there some accounts of the White Pine and other mines in this west- 
ern country, and by said accounts should think that they were very 
rich, if I had not worked in the different mines and seen for myself. 
And perhaps there are many people like myself, when reading the 
various reports on the Foreign Mines, and such glowing accounts, who 
are led to think they are good investments, and that the companies 
that have bought them have properties of immense wealth. But little 
they think how soon those lime rock deposits are excavated. For 
instance, at the Ward Beecher Mine, Treasure Hill, one of the largest 
bodies of ore yet found on the bill : 12 months ago there was not 20 fms. 
worked out in all the mine, but two months from now, if continued 
working as at present, there will not be 1 ton of quartz left in it; but 
it has been a rich chamber of ore, and has paid the English Com- 
pany—the Eberhardtand Aurora Company—handsomely. But, then, 
as to the other claims owned by the same company; next tothe Ward 
Beecher, in a southerly direction, isthe Earl, a good deposit of ore, and 
will last for awhile longer than the claim mentioned before, but, 
like it, will soon get worked out. Joining the Earl is the North 
Aurora, not much worked on as yet, but to all appearances is the most 
permanent mine the company has, and looks as if it will be a good 
mine, when the twoclaims before mentioned will be numbered with the 
things that were, West of North Aurorais the Iceberg, a claim there 
was once rich where ore was taken out of, but that is gone, and the 
lime rock is all that remains, and all the benefit it is to the company 
it will dv to dump the waste dirt on taken out from the North Au- 
rora, if ever it should have much poor dirt taken out, The next claim 
is on the south slope of Treasure Hill (the rest being on the western 
slope), called the Kberhardt, and is, it seems, in England considered 
to be of great importance, but I think it at least of questionable 
value; and, although the English people gave a good round sum of 
money for it, if to-day it were offered on Treasure Hill for sale for 
$500, or half that money, would not find a purchaser; and the best 
ore they got from there was taken from the dumps that former com- 
panies threw away as waste dirt, But then you may ask if there is 
not any prospects of striking more deposits further down? It is pos- 
sible, but prospects are so unfavourable that it would dishearten any 
experienced miner, or men who understand mining, to prospect fur- 
ther than what has been prospected. 

Isee in a report of a meeting of the Great Western Mining Com- 
pany a discussion that ensued relative to the present depression 
in the market value of South Aurora shares, The South Aurora 
claim joins the North Aurora, and has been a good deposit. But 
little discussion would have taken place, I think, if the discussing party 
had known there is not a ton of ore in sight in the said mine to be 
taken out. I and otber miners have to praise the company, or share- 
holders, for prospecting done there, as it gives employment to the 
working man, and there is more prospecting done in the South Aurora 
than any mine on the hill, and they still continue, Prospects for 
striking another deposit are the same they ever were, and if worked 
by the same force as it is worked with now, and prospected in the 
same manner, against this time next year it will be the same as itis 
now. Companies must recollect that those lime rock deposits are far 
different from fissure veins, and they ought not to go to too much 
expense, like that of the Eberhardt and Aurora Company, which 
company has put up a tramway to take rock from their mines to the 





| mill, a distance of 2} miles, and it has cost many thousand dollars, 


rudimentary knowledge of practical mining, what would the result | but never will be a success, and will never pay for itself, And I am 
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not by myself in thinking the time is not far distant ; 
not be a mine on Treasure Hill of any importance, when there will 
I see also the English company that bought the Mineral Hil! Mi 
have given a considerable part of their large capital for the said mi = 
No one can say but they have a valuable property, but at present the 
mine is looking very poor, and unless there are new deposits stru k 
they would sooner have had the former company keep it than to h ; 
bought it themselves, The fault is the merits of the mines are ne 
presented too high in England as a general thing, and there is ine 
much money given for the plant. There is uo one can say but that 
the mines and mining districts are great and profitable fields for Ene 
lish mining capitalists to invest their money in, but they should have 
men who understand the mines and the working of they advanta ~ 
ously to inspect and report to them before buying. The mines cars 
are far different from those of Cornwall and many other places aon 
most companies make a great mistake when they send out a minin 
expert from the old country to report on the merits of the mine the 
are negociating for, because in many cases they know no more shoes 
the mine than parties who have neverseena mine. Only experience 
can teach or make a man capable to report on the mines of this far 
western country, as the formationsare so varied and different, Even 
when science tries to explain or account for them science becomes no 
science at all, and it is only those who believe facts as they appear 
can account for them. 
My object in writing this letter will be accomplished if you publish 
it—that is, to let the readers of the Journal know a few facts about 
the White Pine Mines. Having worked there and at Mineral Hill 
I have told the truth about them. A WoRKING Man F 
Mineral Hill, Elko County, Nevada, Nov, 2, ; 


THE WIRE TRAMWAY AT THE EBERHARDT AND 
AURORA MINES, NEVADA, 


S1r,—I notice in your report of the meeting of the Eberhardt and 
Aurora Mining Company that the Chairman made some observations 
respecting my recent inspection of the Wire Tramway at their mines 
which are, to a certain extent, inaccurate, and which I beg you will 
allow me to correct. He is reported to have said—* Mr. Thairlwall 
the engineer employed by the patentee, said that, had he been there 
during its construction, he could not have made uny very great im- 
provements at much less cost ;” and—“ Mr. Thairwall’s chief diffi. 
culty has been in getting the saddles to travel along the wire with- 
out coming into collision with the posts,” 

With respect to the first sentence, I would observe that I did report 
that the workmanship of the line was good and creditable, and that 
on the whole, I was satisfied with the manner in which it had been 
carried out, there being but few modifications required in the work 
that had been done by the Eberhardt Company ; but, being quite un. 
acquainted with the cost of labour and material in Nevada, I did not 
make any statement with regard to the expenditure, 

The statement contained in the second sentence quoted is quite an 
error, There never was such difficulty as the boxes striking against 
the posts; the box-heads slipped on the rope because inclines of 1 in 4 
were attempted with saddles intended for moderate inclines, not ex- 
ceeding 1 in 6, which was the maximum stated when the portion of 
the material brought from England was ordered, 

Gresham-street, Old Jewry, WILLIAM THAIRLWALL, 


THE WIRE TRAMWAY AT THE EBERHARDT AND 
AURORA MINES, NEVADA, 


S1r,—I observe that in your report of the proceedings of the recent 
meeting of the Eberhardt and Aurora Mining Company the directors 
state that the cost of constructing 2} miles of wire tramway at their 
mines in Nevada has been 35,000/., and the Chairman further said 
that if they had come to me I would not have undertaken the work 
at a lowercost, Allow me mostemphatical!y to contradict the latter 
statement, whilst I protest against the former as simply preposterous, 

The cost of materials for that line (timber for 50 or 60 posts ex- 
cepted) was 15502. in England. The cost of constructing such a line 
on similar ground in any country in Europe—materials, timber, duty, 
and considerable land carriage included —would not have exceeded 
30002, The rates of labour, carriage duty, &c., affecting work in the 
Western States are now just as well known in this country as on the 
spot; and there is not the slightest doubt that double the European 
cost, or somewhere about 6000/., would have been a good contract 
price for the line, even under all the difficulties which were to be en- 
countered, and which would have precluded the possibility of con- 
structing a fixed railway. The directors entailed on themselves some 
extra expense, but nothing in comparison to the cost stated, by or- 
dering their plant here before they madetheirsurvey, The line was 
described as straight, and with an even inclination of 1 in 6, and 
plant was sent accordingly. It subsequently transpired that five 
angles were necessary in the 2} miles, and that there were inclines 
of 1 in 3 in both cases, necessitating alteration and expense, and till 
rectified irregularity in working. 

The Chairman also stated that the boxes struck against the posts, 
a difficulty which had to be overcome, Now, this is simply an error; 
no such difficulty existed, and I cannot help thinking there are far 
more important errors in the matter of accounts, Is it not worth 
while for the Eberhardt and Aurora shareholders to enquire why, 
whilst cost for the materials here is only 1550/., and the line if con- 
structed here would ouly have cost 3000/,, it should cost them erected 
in Nevada 35,0001, C, Hopason, 

Gresham street, Old Jewry, Dec. 7. 


THE EBERHARDT AND AURORA MINING COMPANY. 


Sin,—The estimated cost by this company for erecting at its mines 
a wire tramway has been considerably exceeded. This, with the ac- 
cident to the engine-boiler of the International Mill, appears to have 
operated so strongly on the minds of the shareholders at the last 
meeting that they lost sight of the fact that there is nothing in the 
reports from the mines which shows any change in the future pro- 
spects of the company since the meeting in June last beyond, of 
course, this increased expenditure on capital account, which will 
amount to about 21, per share on the number of shares already issued. It is 
easy to say now, by the light of past experience, that the working capital of the 
company was too small to cover possible accidents and possible contingencies ; 
but was it so safe to say this when the company was formed ? It should not be 
forgotten that the directors were anxious to keep the capital account as small 
as possible, and that if they had asked when the company was first formed for 
what they ask now it would have been given without a murmur, Such are the 
coutradictiovs of human nature. 

It does not appear, even if the responsibility of the erection of the tramway 
had originally n thrown on the maker, that he would have undertaken it at 
a much less sum than its present cost. Of what advantage will this tramway 
be to the company, and how will the advantage compare with the actual cost 
of the tramway? The cost of hauling by teams averages about $4 per ton. The 
cost of hauling by tramway will be about $1 per ton. Thus on 24,000 tons of 
ore, which is less than sufficient to keep the [uternation Mill running for twelve 
months, a saving of 14,4001. per annum will be effected, or about 50 per cent. on 
the actual cost of the tramway. Another great advantage is that ore can be 
conveyed to the International Mill uninterruptedly all through the winter and 
summer at the same uniform cost. 

With regard to the accident to the boiler, I think that a certain responsibility 
—it may be a moral responsibility only—rests with the makers. In such an im- 
portant undertaking as this, aud with their large experience, [ think the makers 
ought to have ascertained the nature of the water to be used, and if it contained 
much lime, so as to bave advised the superintendent of its pernicious quality, 
or made such provisions for counteracting its effect as would, doubtless, be 
knowntothem. It is possible thet no importance attackes to what has beeu sald 
on the thickness or thinness of the boiler-plates. It is as easy to make boiler- 
plates too thick as to make them too thin. The accident has most probably 
arisen from one of two causes—either absence of water, or the presence of lime 
in the water, The latter cause—which Is the cause assigned—Iis, I believe, the 
correct one. We have the same difficulty in England, and similar accideuts 
have occured here. Water deposits lime at boiling heat, and as the pressure on 
the guage Is increased so, in proportion, does this deposit harden, until It becomes 
similar to stone, and thus prevents the water from counteracting the effect of 
the fire on the boiler-plates, consequently the plates are wholly or partially burnt 
through. The remedies for this are not difficult to put toto operation. The 
boiler should be frequently cleaned, and as much of the lime got rid of as is pos- 
sible before the water is pumped into the botler. The exhaust steam and the 
cold water should be passed through a condenser, by which means the latter can 
be brought to boiling heat, when a very large portion of the lime would be — 
posited in the condenser, which could be cleaned out with ease at any cenvestes 
time. By this means, also, hot water would be pumped into the boiler, au +4 
great saving of furl effected, I see no reason to apprehend a recurrence of this 
accident to the International Mill if ordinary caution fs exercised. 

Now let us endeavour to see how the proposed purchase of the White be 
Waterworks is likely, if carried into effrct, to operate on the future interests 0 
thecompauy, The parchase-money ts fixed at 30,0001. Up to the resent time 
the Eberhardt and Aurora Compaby has paid 52001. per anuum for water, OF 
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17% per cent. on the purchase-money, and wi!l soon, if these works are not pur- 
chased, have to pay 10.0001, per annum, or 82 per cent. on the purchase-money. 
In addition to this a large profit could be made by supplying water to other 
mining companies, ‘Bot the most important feature of the proposal fs that the 
Eberhardt and Eurora Company should havea constant supply of water iu order 
to carry on itsoperations in a proper manner. All the reports on thesprings 
show that they are bountiful and permanent, and doubtless the directors have 
taken all possible precautions to secure the property against encroachmenta, 
and to ascertain the present state of the works. The advantages that would 
accrue to the company from the purchase of these waterworks seem to be second 
only to those accruing from the purchase of the Ward Beccher Mine. 

1 will now briefly refer to the causes for the falling off in the profits in the 
months of September and October. On October 2 Mr. Phillpotts writes:— 
«Qasis Mill.—As mentioned in a previous letter the cam shaft broke; fortu- 
nately the sbaft, cams, stems, &c., brought from Nevada were all on hand 
and available for this mill, She will, therefore, in a few days be in perfect 
working order again. ° ° ° . ° . . ° . 

As stated in a previous letter, I proposed extracting all paying rock, even if 
it he below an average value, I prefer incurring thecriticism of making a wrong 

timate for a month than leave any rock behind, which can be better won now 
than hereafter. I was, therefore, prepared to find that the average of our pulp 
would be lower this month [evidently meaning September) but not for the ac- 
eldent to the cam shaft of the Oasis Mill. . . . . I explained in my pre- 
vious letter that as we had occasion to ripaway a considerable portion of ground 
the average assay of the rock this mouth [evidently meaning Octoher] would be 
affected, and this will tell on the bullion produced, and seriously affect this 
month's estimates, but this is only a temporary drawback, not caused by any 
deterioration of the mines, only a contingeney in working them.” 

Mr. Phillpotts, a short time since, reported that he estimated the quantity of 
ore in sight of the value of $50 per ton in the Ward Beecher Minc as sufficient to 
keep the International Mill running for!2 months. This would amount to 
$0.0°@ tons; there is no lack, therefore, of rich ore. It is quite clear that Mr, 
Phillpotts has the highest opinion of the mincs he is managing for thiscompany, 
and of their great value, or he would not risk incurring adverse criticism. He is 
conducting his operations fn a straightforward manver, and with vigour and I 
hope economy ; bur T venture to think that he might exercise a little more tact 
and judgment in bis monthly eperations, so as to prevent those great fluctuations 
in his monthly returns which have already occurred. A judicious admixture 
of ores would bring about this result, and obviate the great discomfort and 
anxicty experienced by the shareholders and the management at home, The 
directors have entrusted Mr. Phil!potts with a grave responsibility, aud being 
men who occupy a bigh position for honour and integrity, must naturally be 
keenly alive to all that concerns the welfare of this great undertaking. I quite 
believe that Mr. Phillpotts is fully worthy of the confidence reposed in him, and 
that he has had to overcome great difficulties in connection with bis work. 
Perbaps, the unfortunate fluctuations in the monthly returns, above referred 
to, were unavoldable, 

I ven'ure to commend, very strongly, to those whom {it may concern the valu- 
able suggestion made by Mr. Haggard at the last meeting—that the mines should 
be vig°rously explored in depth, All science and all experience support this 
view ; and it Is thoroughly believed, by eompetent authorities, that the great 
wealth of those valuable mines will be increased by following this line of action. 

In conclusion, I will Just notice some remarks made on the operations of this 
company by ‘‘ A Miner,”’ in the Supplement to last week’s Mining Journal, “ A 
Miner’? writes :—***A Shareholder’ states, in the Supplement to the Journal 
of Nov. 18, that the total cost of producing silver to the Eberbardt and Aurora 
Company will be $16 per ton of ore treated, Certainly, he could not get that 
estimate from what has been done, or from any man who knows what mining 
and milling are. 

If “A Miner”’ will turn to the Mining Journal of Oct. 28, p. 957, he will find 
statements of accounts of the Eberbardt and Aurora Company, and of the South 
Aurora Company. In the accounts of the former company tbe cost of mining 
and hauling {s taken at $10 per ton. In the accounts of the latter company the 
cost of milling, with its 30-stamp mill, is shown to be $8'% per ton, a vet profit 
of 19227. 128. 11d. having been made in August last, on a contract to mill 1486 tons 
of ore, at $15 perton, Surely, therefore, it can be no unfair inference to draw 
from these facts that, with its 60-stamp mill and tramway in good working 
order, the total cost of mining, hauling, and milling tothe Eberhardt and Aurora 
Company will be even less than $16 per ton of ore treated. The total cost of 
producing silver from 90 tons of ore, for 22 days, will, at $16 per ton, be 63361, 

Because the results of operations at the Crown Polnt Mine were a)so given as 
a reason for sinking the Eberhardt Mine to a greater depth, ** A Miner” algo 
says :—* The Crown Point Mine, of Virginia City, is dragged into the White Pine 
district, and all the facts mixed up.” It is difficult to understand “ A Miner's” 
meaning from this sentence, If he means that because the \wo mines are not in 
the same district no comparison must be made between them, why then I am 
afraid “*A Miner’? does not understand the subject on which he writes. The 
character of mines is mainly governed by geological formations, and not by dis- 
tances. Mines may be separated by hun:treds and thousands of miles and yet 
be similar in charaeter, and subject to the same pccullarities, A. 

Dec, 4. 


MINING REPORTS—HOW ARE THEY MADE? 


S1r,—Facts which begin to develope themselves show that much 
of the blame heretofore charged upon the mining adventurer of the 
Far West should be brought home to the schemers in our own city. 
Few believe reports sent from the Pacific Coast, and it would almost 
seem that there has been a determination not to believe them, good 
orbad. A case in poluot is before the public, and it is being watehed with some 
interest, A mining property was offered here, and represented as being some- 
thing wonderful. Capital was at once subscribed, and it was decided to have 
the property examined by a Californian expert. This was done, and the report 
was unfavourable, positively so; but on examination by parties from London It 
was purchased, and, if wecan belleve what we see in the newspapers, mining 
engineers, selected by London capitalists, telegraphed home tbat the property 
was “ better than representea,’’ and the shares were put to 101. premium. What 
aconsciencious Yankee the vendor must have been! I believe the reports were 
made by two Englisb engineers, or experts. Perhaps, one of them said * extra- 
ordinary intelligence’’ should be brought to bear in the management; the others 
did not put in this qualification, but sent letters, which were published in the 
Mining Journal, promising great results. What the results are is not yet made 
pullic, but this echeme is watched both in America and London with much in- 
terest. Could it be possible an American would act honestly in makinga mining 
report, or was he averse to the introduction of English capital? So far, evidently 
no disappointment has resulted to parties Interested, except perhaps ina de- 
cline in the price of their stock from 181, or 201. per share to +1. or 94. As oneof 
the stockholders elther stated, or by letter informed the company, that he was 
satisfied the profits would be 1303., quite an amount more that even parties at 
the mines ever thought of making. He figured it out, too, and figures do not 
lie, It is well to kecp this case before the public; it is fair to do so, it is a kind 
of test case, and the novelty of the purchase, under the circumstances, gives it 
a pecullar interest. The result will soon show who made a mistake. 

if “ extraordinary intelligence ’’ be not used at the mine, of course, in the event 
of failure, one expert clears himself, but the other has not publicly changed his 
opinion—that the property was “ better than represented.” ASSESSMENT. 





PINTO MINING COMPANY, 


§1r,—“ A Shareholder” having challenged the correctness of some 
of the statements in my letter, inserted in the Supplement to the 
Journal of Nov. 18, respecting this company, in reply to such chal- 
lenge I beg to state that it is not so much the mine itself I object to 
as the manner in which it has been financed, and I would refer him 
to the first few lines of the prospectus issued by the directors, which 
are as follows ;—** This company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring 
and working the Maryland and other mines situated in Pinto district, State of 
Nevada, United States of America. Pinto, with White Pine ‘and Eureka, to 
Which the Eberhardt and Aurora, South Aurora, and the Eureka Consolidated 
Company’s mines are situate, is probably the richest silver mining district in 
the world.” This portion of the prospectus has been entirely ignored by your 
correspondent (a shareholder in the Pinto Mining Company), for reasons best 
known to himself ; and I also note by the same prospectus that the Pinto Mine 
Was producing 10002. per month (I presume net) when bought by the company, 
and upon this point the whole of my objections hinge. What is the value in 
San Francisco market (where such properties are bought and sold every day) of 
= a mine with a given stated income? I await yourcorrespondent’s answer, 

am informed by my correspoidents and others who have for years done bus!- 
hess in that city that the value of a well-developed dividend-paying mine, with 
Machinery on it, is from three to four years’ purchase of its actual net income, 
and this also in a great measure depends on the state of the mine, with its re- 
serves of ore; and, to give one of the most recent proofs of this, I would refer 
to the Redington Quicksilver Company (Limited), which has been brought out 
water first-class auspices, and with a board of eaporience’ and unexception- 
. le gentlemen, for the purpose of purchasing an old and well-established bust- 
iene with ail its machinery in full working order, and an established trade for 
by products of many years’ standing, and with the strongest possible assurance 
-_ when the present contract expires they will be in a position to pay 50 per 

OL. per annum to its sharebolders. This property was bought by the com- 
may at a price of about four years’ purchase of its actual net income. Now, 
peg this with the price paid for the Pinto Mine without machinery—say 
tale 001., which is above eight years’ purchase of its actual netincome. I main- 
i . therefore, according to this recognised rule that the cash already received 
an vendors of this mine fs as much as he is entitled to, and if the mine turns 
: ne raordinarily good he should be satisfied with the allotment of fully paid- 
bela _ which he has got, and not now offer them to the public, realising in 
par their value, and thereby placing the whole of the risk of the success of the 
Yona upon the shareholders of the company. I, for one, cannot understand the 
} or's anxtety to part with these shares if he so fully believes in the ultimate 

— of this property. 

Pe A my right in addressing you on this subject, I beg to state that I have 
Of ope neactions myself in the shares of the company, also that many friends 
ole 2 in this city have been the largest operators in American mines, and my 
mpd — in writing thus is to improve, if possible, the position of shareholders 
British companies, as up to this time some doubts exist as to whetber or not the 

- ane we have bad a fair return for the investment of their capital. As 
Views howledge of the mine itself, I may state that I have had several inter- 
andt = gentlemen from the district, one of whom has visited this mine, 
Same. ink I have gained a pretty accurate knowledge of the merits and de- 

of the Pinto Mine, A SHAREHOLDER IN AMERICAN MINES, 


THE PINTO MINING COMPANY. 


Pa nee. am not atall unwilling that my remarks hereon—or “ foolish attacks” 
dha vi a your correspondent to term them—should be attributed to ** some 
peseemens. I will go yet further, and say they are attributable to my much 

hie pA atment. But L am chiefly surprised to see bim state in print that, in 
dire tine “* there is no particular role regulating purchases,” My experience 

of a toe ty to the contrary, and gocs far toconvince me that eight years’ purchase 
gh! = mining property upon its stated past returns is unusual, not to say 
7 improvideut ; one-half of that constituting about the maximum at which 








entertaining bu<iness. But in many points I will not take issue with your corre- 
spondent I will not dispute his statement that the Pinto vendor ts perfectly 
satisfied, nor even that the directors are or have been so; and I quite concur 
with him that outyide shareholders have some cause for disappointment in the 
present aspect of the Pinto property, and the prospect of a repetition of the 
* flnaance’’ of the vendors in the South Aurora Mine, who so fortunately placed 
thetr purchase shares on the market at just three times their present value. 
This may suit very well vendors from abroad, but it does not auswer for residents 
in London connected with this business, who desire to keep their constituents 
aud sharebolders alive for future sound undertakings, hor have thelr invest- 
ments put into foreizn mines at double the risk they can have shares in home 
mines, I will here close the correspondence, and leave your readers to judge 
which side bas produced the soundest argum: nt. 
AN INVESTOR IN OUR MINES. 
P.S.—I find the shareholders in the Emma Mine only paid about two year's 
purchase of its past income, while the priee pald for the Piuto Mine Is exactly 
double what the best English mine could be sold for, 
Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, Dee. 7. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE MINES, 


(The following letter has been addressed to Mr. H. H. Roche, Palmerston” 
buildings, London, who bas requested us to publish it in the Journal.] 

§1z,—Your favour of Oct. 14at hand, and contents noted, I have 
also carefully perused your extracts from the Mining Journal, This 
discussing the question of the value of the Pacific Slope Mines, pro 
and con., can in no respect injure the mining interests of this country, 
and may benefit that industry by bringing full and reliable informa- 
tion as regards the great importanes of the field for safe and profitable invest- 
ment within reach of those inclined to take such ventures, We haveabout come 
to the conclusion that moncy Invested in promising mining property is a botter 
investment than the same amount in insurance stocks, for our mines stand in 
no danger of destruetion by fire. Although disastrous fires have for a time ro- 
tarded work in some of our most important mines, yet the silver ore was not dc- 
stroyed, and the mine Is as good as ever after the fire tx out and the damage re- 
paired, Ithink that such {is the gereral impression with the Investing public 
on this coast, for although every other class of stocks have suffered a serious de- 
cline, as a natural result of the disastrous conflagrations of the last two months, 
notonly in Chicago, but In Ploche, Virginia City, San Francisco, aud elsewhere, 
yet mining shares have not materially declined, and the list shows all kinds of 
mining stocks unusually high for the season. I[leretofore mining shares havo 
declined on the near approach of the winter months, and this season forms the 
only exception for the last eight years, In all the estimates of the yle!d and 
profit of the Comstock ledge, I notice a serious mistake. It is not generally 
known outsiueof Virginia City that there were some twenty small claims on the 
richest part of Gold Hill proper that were owned by private parties, and the 
Mexican, between the north and South Ophir, also incorporated and private 
property. Some of these claims contained lexs than 10 lineal feet, and the 
largest only 100, The amount of bullion derived from them, or the profit realised 
thereon, will probably never be made known; but this we do know, that they 
were amongst the best mines in the early days of mining on the Comstock lode, 
and that the owners soon became tho wealthicat men in the State. 

The wonderful Comstock is likely to be eclipsed by the mines of the Meadow 
Valley district, of which Pioche is the business centre, No mines in the State 
can compare with those at Ploche in profits,in proportion to the money in- 
veated. ‘The whole amount paid as assessments fs only $289,000, while that re- 
turned in dividends ix $705,010, and the market value of the mines or assets is 
$5,410,000. These mines have been worked less than three yeara, and are look- 
ing better to-day than ever before; in fact, mining throughout the whole State 
is in a more flourishing condition than at any time in the past, as is evidenced 
by the constantly and rapidly increasing bullion yield. 

Treasure City, Nov. 4. 


THE UTAH MINING COMPANY. 


Srr,—A letter from “ A Shareholder,” on the Utah Mining Com- 
pany, appeared in tne Supplement tothe Mining Journal of Saturday 
last. The letter contained suggestions for the futhre working of this 
company, which are worthy of consideration, I purpose, therefore, 
to go a little more carefully into the past workings of this company 
than “A Shareholder” has done, with a view of showing that if avy 
additional outlay be required to thoroughly develope the mines in 
depth, and for other purposes, so as to permanently increase the re- 
turns, it would be a very much less sum than that mentioned by 


“ A Shareholder,” 

From statements made by the directors at the last meeting it will be seen that 
of the working capital, amounting to 10,000/7., 92261. has been expended—4301 in 
the purchase of a neighbouring iron mine, 2/001., in the purchase of a stock of 
coal at sundry station, and for permanent buildings, reports, and other matters, 
not likely to recur, about 15901, With the balance (38961.) a new 49-ton furnace 
has been completed, the old furnace repaired, and a great deal of dead work done 
in the shape of road-making, &c. The balance of capital unexpended is 7741. 
It seems to me, therefore, that with 30001, or 40002. added to this amount another 
40-ton furnace cou!d be erected, a shaft sunk, and suitable pumping aud other 
machinery provided for properly working the silver mines in depth, and tho- 
roughly developing them generally, more particularly as it appears from the re- 
ports that the shaft will be sunk in ore, and will, therefore, pay for itself. 

Both Mr, Altman and Mr. Sewell have said in their letter that the gold ledges 
belonging to this company should bave serious attention directed to them, If, 
on investigation, these reports as to the value of the gold ledges are confirmed, 
operations should not be delayed in developing this portion of the company’s 
property also. 

I will now endeavour, from actual results, to arrive at the amount of profits 
which may fairly be anticipated from this company’s silver mines. 

In the Mining Journal of Sept. 9, Nov. 11, and Nov, 18 three telegrams were 
published showing the amount of bullion produced bya partial workingof this 
company’s small furnace. During one week, in S-ptember, 31 tons of bullion 
was produced; during the 21 working days, ending the 4th of November, 
68 tona; and during the week, ending the 1ith of November, 26 (ons: giving a 
total of 115 tons in five weeks, 

According to the Chairman’s statement to the meeting of shareholders, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Nov, 25, the first lot of bullion sold (containing 32 ozs, 
of ailver to the ton) realised $104 per ton; and the last lot sold (containing 
50 ozs. of silver to the ton) realised $132 por ton. It is clear that the small fur 
nace has not at any time been worked to its full capacity; but tt Is sufficient 
for my purpose to accept 22 tons of bulllon per week ax the average production, 
when at work, of thi< small furnace, Capt. Nancarrow reports, in the Journal 
of Sept. 9, that the new furnace will smelt from 49 to 59 tons of ore per day. Mr. 
Sewell confirmes this'report : 3 tons of ore produced | ton of bullion. Thus, tn 
five days these two furnaces will produce 72 tons of bullion, or 3744 tons in 260 
days. The most unfavourable report on these mines fixes the total cost of pro- 
ducing the bullion at $70 per ton, Since this report was made a reduction of 
$8 per ton in freight Is promised, which will, on this estimate, reduce the total 
costs to $62 perton. Deducting this amount from the lowest price at which 
the bullion has been sold, there remains a net profit of 81. 10s, on every ton of 
bullion produced, or 31,8241, for the produce of 260 working days. If I take the 
highest price realised by the sale of bullion ($132 per ton); this estimated net 
prefit would be 52,4167. Capt. Nancarrow estimated the net profit at 101. per 
ton of bullion, which, with the reduced freight, would give a net profit of 
43.0561. per annum, or 3744 tons of bullion, at $14 per ton. 

Mr. Sewell’s estimate is—That each 20-ton furnace will give a net profit of 
15,0001. per annum, which, with the two present furnaces, would be 45,0001. 
per annum, 

It is admitted on all sides that the quantity of ore in sight Is very large 
(60,000 tons is given as the estimate) ; if so, the net profit on this amount alone, 
at 101. per ton of bullion, would be 200,0901, The erection without delay of an- 
other 40-ton furnace would be a wise and prudent step. Stoppages will occur 
from various causes, and occasional repairs will be necessary to the furnaces, 
bnt with three furnaces an average production of at least 82 tonsof bullion every 
five days throughout the year might be relied on under efficient management. 
This, on the above estimates, would give 42 per cent. on the total capital, and 
as the value of the ore increases, or the cost of smelting is diminished, so in 
proportion will the profits be tncreased. 

Mr. Sewell (of whom I know nothing) appears to take a great Interest in this 
undertaking, and, though he bas written an ill-advised letter on the home ma- 
nagement, it may be worth taking into consideration whether or not his co- 
operation in the management at the mines would be of advantage to the com- 
pany. Mr. Sewell’s co-operation in the management of the Pacific Mine ap- 
pears to have brought about a very satisfactory result; and, moreover, he is 
ay eens with theimportance of testing the valuc of the Utah Company's 

Id ledzes, 

e rhe directors of the Utah Mining Company are of good repute, and well versed 
in mining matters. The actual results have borne out all the reports, and the 
uadertaking only requires to be worked vigorously and economically to ensure 
very large returns. A new furnace, and all the other necessary works referred 
to in his letter, might either be paid for out of the pmo or by an addition to 
the capital of about 3000/. or 40001., which I have nodoubt would be subscribed 
for immediately by the present shareholders at par. Prompt and decided action 
on the part of the directors is absolutely necessary. If they think that more 
capital would be of advantage to the company the amount should be publicly 
stated at once; if they think that the present capital is sufficient for the com- 
pany’s purposes this fact should be public stated, The vague feeling of uncer- 
tainty on this subject is evidently the cause of the present unreasonable price 
of the shares; with chis feeling of uncertain! y removed the shares would, doubt- 
lees, rise to a price much more tn accordacce with the flue prospects of the com- 
pany, as shown by all the reports.—Dee. 6, J. 


UTAH MINE, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 

S1r,—I am not aware that it was promised at any time by the directorate of 
this company, or its agents, that 20,000/, per annum could be produced by the 
small furnace now in operation. It is quite true that a rate of production bas 
been calculated for a certain time, equal to that sum, which miners value at 
the same rate as the specd of a race-horse, which calculated at the rate of 
20 miles an hour, for twoor three miles, must be rated considcrably less for the 
next nine miles, Any miner conversant with the production of furnaces would 
acer pt the Chairmau’s statement at the meeting as a very reasonable one. If he 
bad spoken in the inflated terms that are sometimes attached to a prospectus 
old miners would have turned away in disgust. Sufficient data may be ga- 
thered from his speech to enable us to form a very close opinion of what the 
capabilities are of the small farnace; and there is no doubt, and I appeal to 
practical men in support of my statement, that 14,0901. or 15,0001. gross can be 
produed from one small furnace alone. I have no doubt the mine will pay 
(now the other furnace is ready) a profit of 30 or 40 per cent., without working 
the farnaces beyond their powers, or preventing the ore being property classt- 
fied. With more furnace-power there is plenty of ore to make {(0 per cent. 
profit for many yearstocune. But I do not want 100 percent. strained ont 

















of the mife, now either I should say does your carrespondent ** Lambda ;’’ but 


I, or Eshonld think, any prudent solicitor, acent, or broker would dream of 


the order of the day, is to declare a dividend of not more than 151, per cent. per 
annum, and let the rest accumulate for future development of the mine, Ths 
confidence of the public, and what Is of more consequence the confidence of the 
shareholders, is Invariably based upon dividends, even If they are small to begin 
with. Never mind seeking a larger capital, Ifa mine Is rieh tt will work its 
own way, and this is what the public always admire, the abstention of an in. 
crease of capital. We have had no flourish of trumpets as yet, and none is 
needed. The mine ts well managed, aud by every account published enormously 
rich. Let us act. not as speculators a for rises and falls, but as mining investors; 
and when all the enthusiastic tarnish, which has adorned the mine hitherto 
is rubbed away, we shall see the real solid good» underneath, which will speak 
for itself in steady and remuncrative dividends, A SHAREHOLDER. 


THE UTAH MINE. 

S1r,—The question asked in my letter, in the Supplement to last week's 
Journal, as to the working power of a furnace of a given capacity appears to ba 
answered by the result of a week’s full work with the 20-ton furuace, given in 
the Journal three weeks ago—7! tons ore smelted, produce 26 tons bullion, so 
that we may calculate with certainty on 4 tons bullion per working day from a 
20-ton furnace, and tn the same proportion from a larger one, I, therefore, beg 
your permission to correet my estimate in sald letter as follows. 

Working a 40 and 20 ton furnace five days per week (which was misprinted 
three days) will give 60 tong bullion, which at $35 per ton profit@=$210), at 4s, 64, 
per dollar = 4721. 10s, per week, or 24,5701. per annum, Wiieh may be increased 
or lessencd as the average value of the bullion rise or falls below my estimate of 
$'00 per ton, I may here remark that the ** Flagstaff"’ company show that all 
charges on 1 ton of bullion amounts to $40, which Is $5 below my estimate, and 
$10 below Mr. Janin’s. 

According to the above return of work done, when we may be certain they 
were doing their best, the power of pfoduction of a furnace would app ar to be 
3'4 times its nominal capacity working six days continuously, I, therefore, sttil 
adhere to my recommendation that auother furnace of 30 or 40 tons capacity bo 
at onee erected, which would ensure a dividend of 40 per cent., while with the 
present ones 25 per cent. will be the limit, unless indced the value of the ore be 
fully matotatued, which [ cannot believe likely. 
The intention of the Flagstaff Company to keep an open account of profit 
and loss for the Inspection of the shareholders, cann: t be too highly commended, 
and would do more to steady the market than anything else, and I should r Joico 
if the directors of the Utah would adopt this seusible measure, and the pay- 
ment of monthly dividends would also be a welcome bon to shareholders, aud 
give stability to prices. SHAREHOLDER. 


THE ECLIPSE MINING COMPANY. 


S1r,—A friend in San Francisco, well acquainted with tho subject he has 
written about, has sent me the accompanying, requesting me to sollelt your In- 
serting it in the Journal. R. O. 
Sirn,—Noticing in the Mining Journal some remarks and enquiries about the 
Eclipse Mine from parties anxlous to kuow the truth in reference thereto, | beg 
leave to refer them to the original reports on the strength of which the com- 
pany was formed, Let them examine carefully the contents of the sald reports, 
and they will find that everything that was done for the firat year was contrary 
to the advice given by the California reporters, who were supposed to know the 
whys and wherefores, and had good reasons for the advice given, The mine Is 
a first-class one, and would give first-class results Mf properly handled, 

San Francisco, Nov. 8. J. B. 











THE ECLIPSE MINE, 
Sir,—In the Journal of Nov. 25 it is stated that the Kareka Mine has crushed 
18,560 tons of quarts in 3°5 working days, with 30 heads of stamps, being the 
same number as the Eclipse has at work, As the Eclipse ore has so far averaged 
$20 for about 144 oz. in free gold alone, it would seem to point to a groas return 
of over 15,000 ozs, per annum, valued at. 31. 15s. per o., or 56,2501., and the sil- 
ver and smelting products may go far towards paying costs. We may, there- 
fore, look forward to an early dividend of at least 40 per cent., and a reward 
for the pationce we have been ealled upon to exercise so long. 
cae SHAREHOLDER. 
VIRTUOUS LADY MINE. 

£1r,—Sothe Virtuous Lady Mine ts not likely to be another Devon Great Con- 
sols; so all the marvellous promises concerning it are to bave a termivation 
unworthy, I consider, of the promoters, and disastrous to the shareholders. 
What can be thought of a directorate and secretary who allow this wonderfully 
wisely conducted mine to get into debt nearly 1 (01, and a bailiff to be In pos- 
session of it. These are stern facts for the confiding, honeat-hearted share- 
holders, and whoever obtained the thousands of rounds that a wild enthusiasm 
—to say the least—caused to change hands 1s gullty of conduct that I would not 
trust myself here to desctibe, 

However, before the meeting of the 16th, for the ‘* winding-up of the com- 
pany, or otherwise,”’ there are other facts I trust the shareholders will consider, 
I have been assured by most able miping men that the mine Isa most proml-ing 
one ; that the copper mine has been worked at a profit the last year; that 22001, 
is in hand, but cannot be spent on the mine unless another 8001, is ralsed ; 
that should the mine be sold there are practical mining men ready to buy it to 
re-work it; that the tin mine has many good features; and the proposal with 
regard to extracting silver is worth consideration, I am ready to prove my 
faith in the mine by taking my proportion of shares. I trust the other share- 
holders may take their share, aud not let their property slip from them with- 
out an effort to save it. G, TABOR. 


VIRTUOUS LADY MINE. 
S1r,—This mine has occupled great prominence in the Journal during some 
elghtcen months or two years, and the pubilc, when even buying {ts shares at 
cent. per cent, premium, were considered to be exceedingly fortunate if they 
gotan allotment. The eloquence of the secretary was, perhaps, never before 
equalled by the secretary of any mining company; but it is unnecessary to ro- 
capliulate bis statements made in the Journal concerning the ‘position of the 
company and the prospects of the value of its shares, He stated that ‘*the 
shares would be shortly worth 51, or 101.,” or even, perhaps, he wished to con- 
vey to the public that the shares were priceless, an’ of unknown value, What 
thousands of pounds dividend did he not give the “fortunate” shareholders 
hope to look out for. What *‘solld rocks of copper” could he place on paper to 
divide amongst the enviable shareholders, several of whom only gave cent. per 
cent. premium for their share, 
Mr. Barnard atated—" I am not disposed to sell you another share under 31, 
I can get that money easily enough, and receive cheques as far off as Switzer- 
land and France at that price. I could sell them by the huudreds to brokers 
for 508., but they will toon be ralsed again, as the mine ts already one of the 
richest of the day."’ He goes on to say—* It Is amusing to sce the long faces of 
some of those whe have done nothing else but ran down the mine.” Ile has 
boasted of his sharehoiders belrg from the highest class down to the very hum- 
blest. He also boasted of having an abundance of money in the bank of the 
company. Where has itall gone? It would also appear that the dividend ba- 
lance was on the wrong side of the ledger last year to the tune of 1428/, 7%. 6d., 
and this year on the same side 13131. 44, What has become of the ** 70,0001. In 
dividends,”’ for which the company paid, perhaps, very considerably over | 2,0001., 
and now—“ The organic fault is Inadequate capital.’’ Is it usual, Mr. Editor, 
for ** the ordinary general meeting of shareholders to be held on Saturday at 
6rMu.?" 
It appears that in November last there was a meeting of the shareholders held 
in London, amounting to 10 in number, Including the secretary, *‘ for the pur- 
pose of considering the financial condition of the company, with a view of ob- 
taining further funds for working the mine on the liquidation of the company, 
or otherwise." The word * otherwise”’ met my case, I, therefore, sent a letter 
to the Chairman of the meeting, with a motion—‘* That there be a committee 
of enquiry appointed, and to report to some other meeting.’’ Ina letter to me 
the Chairman of the meeting states—‘* —— handed me five or six letters from 
different shareholders, which I did not consider important to the business of 
the meeting, therefore thought it impoiitic to read any of them.’’ Let the 
shareholders and the writers of the said letters, one and all, show to the Chair- 
man that they will be heard, and that the secretary shall be reques'ed to fur- 
nish every information in reference to the company to a committee of enquiry, 
CENT. PER CENT. SHAREHOLDER. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.] 
EAST LLANGYNOG MINE. 


Srr.—An investor in mines during the last 20 years, I also have been Invited 
by circular to buy into this promising undertaking. Experience induces me to 
suspect the shares would be dear enough at 20s, each. I also opine that in five 
years they will not be worth even half that, therefore advise juventie investors 
not to buy into this, or, indeed, any other mine brought out in a large number 
of shares under the Limited Liability Act. H.C. 
Chatham, Dec. 6. ' 
(For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 








New METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING FirREs,—A series of interesting 
experiments with a new invention for extinguishing fires were made 
at Welwyn, on Saturday last, and the results obtained were in every 
way satisfactory, Piles of dry wood were well bespriokled with tar, 
Here and there a lump of asphalte was inserted, and by means,of a 
few sacks of shavings the fire was made general and rapid. Lurid 
flames shotup highinto the air, pouring forth dense volumesof smoke, 
and with especial vividness where the presence of the asphalte was ludicated by 
the extra density and vivid variegated colours of the smoke, At a given signal 
the water, saturated with carbonic acid and nitrogen gases, prepared in a simple 
apperatus attached to the pump Itself, was sprinkled upon the blazing pile, and 
the effect was truly wonderful—extinction wasinstantancous. Tie fire was pub 
down, not quite out, over and overagain. Then fresh shavings, tar, and as- 
phalte were called into requisition, and the fire allowed to draw up, to be again 
subdued, At length, as evening drew on, the parties allowed the fire to get tlio- 
roughly alight, aud then they left off the mere experimental trifling amusement, 
sprinkled with vehemence at a pressure of 150 Ibs, to the square iuch, aud in 
three or four minutes the flames of 25 or 30 feet in height had disappeared, the 
variegated hues ef the smoke from the burning aspha!te wero no longer visible, 
the dense volumes rolling forth from the tar-bespriukled faggots cleared off, and 
not a spark was left. A company is in course of formation for developiug tue 
invention, to whichjreference will hereafter be made. 


WEIGHING CoAL.—Mr. JoHN Hopkinson, of Normanton, colliery 
manager, has specified arrangements applicable to weighing machines, whereby 
the receiving, weighing, and delivery of coal, mineral and other substauces cau 
be readily accomplished. This mechanism is lutended to te connected to or 
stand upon the weighbridge of the weighing machine. It maiuly consists of a 
wheel arrangement, with arms or divisions radiating from the axle at right 
angles for a poriiou of the distance towards the circumfcrevee, and then re- 
curved or bent back for the remainder, so that when one division ts filled with 
eoal or other material the centre of gravity is on the delivery side, which fs then 
weighted, and by lifting a catch revolution occurs, and the coal is delivered 








the most judicious course for the directors to do, as schooling them secws to be 





upon a shoot or slide into a ship or other receptacle, 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 


(Dec. 9, 1871, 
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The illustration shows a modern arrangement of pumping-gear 
particularly suitable for mining purposes, because it is equally ap- 
—. to surface as for deep workings, The main features of the 

iler are that it is cylindrical, vertical, and tubular, and that brick- 
work or setting is entirely ignored; therefore, economy is instituted 
at once—to say nothing of the advantage of the tubes over a large 
plain surface for the flame to act on, as in the case of the usual long 
Cornish boiler. 

The fittings are carefully arranged, so that the engineman has al] 
of them under his command at the same time without running from 
place to place, as is too often requisite. 

The arrangement of the pump is founded on the principles of hy- 
dronamics, which mainly relate to the motion and rest of fluids ; but 
this is not all, because, as air is naturally a compound with water, it 
becomes requisite also to notice the action of air under pressure and 
motion, and, therefore, the principles of hydrostatics have also in 
this case been remembered by the inventor. 
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According to a personal description by Mr. Burgh, we learnt that | 
this arrangement of valves—as seen in the sectional views on the 
side opposite that of the boiler—is that the suction valves open top 
and bottom towards the plunger piston, and that the discharge valves 
open top and bottom from the same ; also that those valves are rela- 
tively on the same level, being directly over and under the pump-barrel 
in allcases—and, therefore, in accordance with those principles alluded 
to, the air will at each stroke of the plunger pass out before the} 
water. But while on this theme we may as well dwell a little on the | 
action of pumps generally. Now, let it be presumed that a barrel | 
has water in it—no matter how or when—and that the piston moves | 
(say) upwards, and we can see the water. Mind well, that the airin the 
fluid will form bubbles, which rise to the surface, and there explode. 
So from that the air becomes the upper element for discharge ; but, | 
suppose the valves are so badly arranged that the air cannot escape | 
first, as must be when the discharge valves are situated below or not 
on the same level as those for the suction, then the pump atithe next 





stroke will be surcharged with air, and thus the suction be reduced — 

for, be it remembered that, unless the supply is equal to the demand, © 
a loss of delivery must result, ond as air must, and will too, occupy 4 
space as well as solids, and the cubical contents of the pump and its © 
passages remain the same, that space occupied by air will not per- 4 


mit, because it cannot, any water to fill its place, and thus at each 
stroke the suction is impaired—whereas if all the air were dis 
charged with the water an equivalent supply must occur. That prac- 
tical fact is what Mr, Burgh has based his pump upon, and we have 
pleasure in testifying that when we saw the pumps at work at his 


contractors, Messrs. Whieldon, Lecky, and Co.’s works, a short time © 


since we were convinced of the correctness of his statements. 


Our illustration represents a two-fold arrangement, because it is © 
adapted for surface and deep working combined, as we mentioned © 


at the beginning ; and we now add, as a conclusion, that it is the only 


pump of the kind that so fully carries out those duties simultaneously, 7 





ORE-DRESSING 


ORE DRESSING MACHINERY—No, XVI. 


Moonta JiacEeR,—At the Moonta Copper Mines, Yorke’s Penin- 
sula, South Australia, a double-acting piston-jigger isemployed, shown 
in plan, Fig. 1, and in elevation, Fig. 2. 

6 arrangement consists of two close-covered hutches (¢), a piston- 
box (d@), and two pairs of strips(a). Each hutch is fitted with sta- 
tionary sieves 1 and 2, having head boards for effecting the proper 
distribution of the stuff, 

The stuff from the crusher tronme! flows first into the strips, where 
the heavier particles collect together, and are occasionally withdrawn 
through the valve (2), whilst the lighter stuff passes to No. 1, and 
from thence to No, 2 sieve, The ore from the sieve sand falls through 
the meshwork of the sieve into the hutches, and is discharged as it 
may be found necessary through wooden doors, 27 x 22in., which are 
opened for this purpose, 

The waste sand from each set of jiggers is diverted to a common 
outlet cistern and launders, standing in front of the forward end of 
the piston-box. The piston, set horizontally, is driven from a disc 
fitted on the end of a shaft. The backward motion imparts an im- 
pulse to the stuff in No.1 sieve; the forward movement effects a 
similar movement in No, 2sieve. Each sieve compartment is brought 
into communication with the face of the piston (¢@) by the portways, 
7, to which are fitted regulating slide valves. The piston is formed 
of a piece of wood l4in, x 14 in, x 3in., which is fitted with a rod 
running in stuffing-boxes at the ends of the piston-box. The motion- 
pulley th) is geared to the driving-pulley by means of a short leather 
strap. The total length of the apparatus is 28 ft.; its width, 9 ft.; the 
length from inlet launder to hutches, 13 ft.; length of hutches, 9 ft.; 
height of hutches, 4} ft.; inside width of hutch, 3 ft.3in.; length of 
sieve bottoms, 4} ft.; width, 22 in.; fall of sieves, } in. per foot; dis- 
tance between sieve frame and hutch, 6in.; inside length of piston- 


MACHINERY. 








inclination, lin. per foot, The stuff jigged varies from coarse bud- 
dle sand to 4 millimetresin diameter, The piston makes from 120 to 
130 strokes per minute, 

The sand is progressed across the sieves by the combined effect of 
the piston-stroke and the initial current of water. No separate 
volume of water is supplied to the hutches, as is common to the Ger- 
man machines, In the latter jiggers the area of the piston is usually 
the same as that of the sieve, but in the Moonta jigger the areaof a 
pair of sieves is six times greater than that of the piston face. 

In the German jigger one piston serves one sieve; at Moonta each 
face of the piston has to deal with twosieves, At Moonta the oreis 
readily enriched ; in Germany much of the stuff contains a mixture 
of ore and a heavy waste, rendering an adjustment of stroke in each 
piston necessary. The Moonta jigger was devised by Mr, Painter, 
who with Capt. Hancock, the manager, has brought the apparatus 
into practical use, JOHN DARLINGTON, 

2, Coleman-strect-buildings, London, 








TREATING MANGANESE COMPOUNDS,—The invention of Mr. THOS. 
ROWAN, of Glasgow, relates to the treatment of manganese sulphide and man- 
ganese carbonate, and to the application of the compounds thereby obtained, 
and of the mangantae carbonate, as pigments and otherwise. Tre sulphide is 
heated in a vessel which is open, or admits access of air, and is Yar eee o con- 
verted into a black oxide suitable for re-use in the manufacture of chlorine or 
otherwise, and also applicable as a black pigment. In carrying out this part of 
the invention it is of advantage to cause the material to pass down an foclined 

late, or, what is better, down an inclined metal cylinder, which is sroeely 

eated, and this improvement is even more advantageous when dealing wit: 
manganese carbonate. A uniform action is obtained by making the cylinder 
revolve continuously, whilst the action of the heat Is regulated by adjusting the 
inclination, When making black oxide for re-use in the chlorine manufacture 
the apparatus is arranged so that the materials pass from the cylinderin which 


IMPROVED MINERS’ SAFETY-LAMP, 


WICK RISER RING 





The improved lamp represented In the above diagrams has a 


designed by Mr. WILLIAM LINTERN, of Treforest, Pontypridd. 


will be observed that the wick is to be circular, divided y _ 
segments, and in the centre is to be a dome, covered with . h 
latinum for a reflector, and to be perforated opposite - es 
(the perforations are not shown in the diagram) with sma - 
for the partial support of combustion—the dome-head porn 
cushion, against which an impulse of air may expend itse - 
endangering the extinguishment of the light. The remain + = 
air-supply is taken in through perforated holes, just aroun 
the glass. 
The exit-holes are in four series, in as many chambers, betwee 


tre of the lamp to the top, where it turns down through proper opel 
ings into the y ed chambers, and so obtain exit through me Oe 
shown in the elevation. The utility arising from this is _peoeeh 
to be that the lamp is completely protected from en Aya 
which carry the flame through the ordinary lamps, since re =e 
bers (exit) are separated, and in carrying the lamp ry * 
a current only one of the chambers would be presente a or thre 
impinging air, and the impulse would not be felt in yo a 2 
and the exit would proceed through these uninterruptedly. void ta 
The platinum reflector is considered to be the best to = +> 
nishing. The part of the lamp covering the o—_ othe 
screwed or fastened in any way, but rests on & mse Aw by tl 
India-rubber, and is kept safely in its place and . we this ’ 
lamp-top, when that part is screwed on. The — “it its 090 
prevent the lamp being used without the top part— W oil beit 
attempted without the top there is nothing to nye ~ pool or 
retained in its place, and a safety-lamp should ony, S aehal 





they are heated into a vessel of water provided with an agitator, whereby an 
homogeneous mad Is formed, and the material thus rendered more suitable for re- 
use. Pigmentsof various shades are obtained by modifying thedrying, heating, 





box, 7 ft.; portways, 8 x 18in.; width of strip, ld4in,; depth, 9 in,; 


aud Cc oliug procesves, 


safety-lamp, with its top properly on, and secured, ata'w 
for theies the triple wick is considered to be safticien nae, | 
simply and efficiently, and to be free from complication, 





two solid cylinders, the products of combustion passing uP the cemiie 
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—— 
objects aimed at—a superior light, and a protection from the carry- 
jog through of the flame by strong current—is believed to be en- 
sured by this class of construction, 


Ropal School of Mines, Sermon Street. 


{FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER. ] 








LecTURE IV.—In noticing some of the features by which to recog- 
nise lodes (said Mr. SMyTH) I have dwelt on those cases in which they 
have a character of great distinctness, When, however, we speak of 
the walls of a lode, it does not follow they are always clearly shown. 
It is frequently the case that one wall of a lode has no outline, or one 
or both extremely obscure, and looking as though it melted away into 
the ground, or “the country.” Imay here mention, parenthetically, 
that the term “‘country” means all the rocks outside the lode or seam. 
Isaid “melted ;” Ido not, however, mean that heat has been em- 
ployed, but that the mineralogical qualities of the lode and the matrix are so 
close the one to the other, and so insensibly join each other, that it is impossible 
to see where the line of demarcation is. Miners always desire to know the walls 
of a lode not only well developed but well characterised, so that they may see at 
a glance the difference between the vein and the country, and with that sort of 
distinction which results from striation. When a wall is obscure it gives rise 
to a great deal of work in breaking away the veinstuff from the country. This 
sort of work is greatly facilitated when there are what is called “stickings”’ 
(German, besteg). These are thin slices of clay, which divide the vein from the 
country, and greatly facilitate the breaking we of theformer. Again, there 
are often stoney parts in the vein, which are called “‘ scowles,’’ while the term 
“capel’’ is given by miners to a sort of material which is sometimes found oc- 
cupying a great space in velus. The name is also occasionally given to bands or 
ribs of quartz, in which (as in the great iron mine of Rathstormel, in Cornwall, 
where the vein is 14 feet thick) the iron is in the centre, and the outsides are 
formed of capel. These capels, however, are not always valueless, as they have 
frequently been found to contain tin ores in large quantities. Capels are noted 
for being extremely hard, and often are of great thickness. When the walls are 
no longer distinctly marked the nature of the substances between the lode and 
the country will frequently be easily discriminated; but when the lodes are of 
yery small size, perhaps only a mere division between two pieces of stone, and 
scarcely to be traced as such, it is very difficult indeed to follow them up. The 
Devon Great Consols, one of the most remarkable mines of this century, had a 
vein 40 ft. in width, producing large quantitics of splendid copper, and yleiding 
immense profits, which diminished to a few inches, and then became scarcely 
traceable. Vicissitudes of this k!nd happen frequently to the larger lodes. The 
distribution of materials within veins, while it is one of the most interesting 
subjects, 1s also one which it is most difficult to deal with, 

The lecturer then exhibited specimens from the Museum of different forms of 
quartz, fluor, calcareous, and other spars, sulphate of barytes, felspar, as well as 
capels, found in the Cornish mines, an acquaintance with which, he said, was 
indispensable to a mine manager, He must be acquainted, also, with the asso- 
clation—the paragenesis, as it is called—of the minerals, which would prevent 
him from looking for metals where experience had shown they never occurred. 
Nobody who knew anything, for instance, would think of looking for tin in a 
limestone district. As for the netals themselves, I need not recapitulate what 
you have gone through in the Metallurgical Class, but you will find within the 
veins substances due not only to chemical action, but to mechanteul agency. 
This {s the case in the limestone districts especially. In Flintshire, for example, 


ou will find the whole width of a lode filled up with masses of crystalline ga- 


ena, and then in other parts nothing but clay or sand, supposed to have been 
introduced by the mechanical agency of water. Sometimes veins are filled with 
a soft dark clayey material, which 1s called “ flookan,’”’ or in some places 
“dowke.”” Under such varying circumstances the great point is to be able to 
judge to what extent, and where, the more valuable or less valuable mincrals 
are to be found. I would mention, en passant, that continual observation has 
shown that no boundary or containing rock is impregnated with metal to any 
extent, except in a very few isolated cases. At Kongserg, and some of the 
Saxon silver mines, for example, the containing rock has »een found worth work- 
ing for the sake of little crystalline rays or films of the precious metal. There 
are also some phenomena of the kind at the crossing of two veins which are in- 
teresting. The term ‘ quick,’’ or “ lively,’’ is given bythe miners to those por- 
tions of the velnstuff which contain ores; and * dead,” or * blind,” to those 
from which no ore can be expected; and there fs a great deal of the latter, asa 
large portion of the materials of which a vein is composed is derived from the 
rocks it passes through, 

At the Great Comstock lode, for Instance, 250 ft. in breadth, the larger part of 
that bulk is made up of fragments of the adjacent rocks. In some cases it will 
be found when a lode is supposed to “ take horse” it may be the place where 
two velns run into each other, In a large lode, having frequently to deal with 
so much “ dead’’ stuff, tt is a point of great importance to know which portion 
is occupied with the valuable material, otherwise the best may possibly be left 
behind. In a mine in Cardigaushire, which for many years has paid great 


profits, the working had been conducted along a vein which it was supposed was . 


entirely removed, but at length cutting through what appeared to be the wall 
(some suspicion haviug arisen) it was found that the best and richest part of 
the lode had been left on the other side of the plane, which had been taken 


forthe true wall. A lode must always be regarded as extremely variable and | 


excessively given to changes, liable to alter from foot to foot, and so requiring 
a greater degree of attention than any other material. Thus, while it would be 
quite fairto argue with respect to a stratified deposit that what is to follow 
would be a repetition of that gone before, nothing could be more dangerous than 
toargue in that way as to a lode. In the Levant Copper Mine, near Land’s 
End (of which a large section was exhibited on the wall), which is worked to 
the depth of 300 fms., they struck now and again upon masses of ore, but there 
were extensive tracts of the lode which ylelded nothing. And looking at the 
parts where the vein stuff was extracted as valuable, and that left untouched 
as worthless, it would be seen that there was more than half of the latter. This 
mine had been worked for 40 years, and although the expenditure upon it had 
been enormous—for the payment of the men, for machinery, &c.—probably a 
quarter of a million sterling, that sum had been recouped by the proprietors, 
who had divided large profits in addition, Results of this satlsfactory kind 
conld not be attained without working the poorer portions simultaneously with 
the richer, so that the latter may bear the expense of the former until the poor 
ground Is got through. Another matter to be kept in mind is that good man- 
agement requires good maps and correct measurements. There may be 1,000 
tonsof material in some parts of a mine which, owing perhaps to adverse prices, 
is left unworked. Such remanets should always be carefully measured and re- 
corded, 80 that the manager may be able at once to attack them when a con- 
currence of higher prices, or the altered condition of commercial affairs, may 
make them profitable. 

This being the case with lodes in general, how often are we to expect a differ- 


ence? I should say in a very cases only. Very few veins are so impregnated | 


with metal as to present none of the difficulties and losses attendant upon the 
presence of dead material. Amongst the lodes recently worked out none are 
more remarkable than those mines for tin iu which gold also is found, and the 
reason is that the intrinsic valuo of the metal covers the cost of deallug with a 
large quantity of material. Some portions may have looked very poor, but gold 
was known to be present, and it was thought better to break down the whole 
veln rather than run the chance of leaving anything valuable behind. I may 
mention with regard to the Comstock lode, that its length is 22,000 ft. and depth 
about 900 ft.—the Americans like large numbers, and so they say feet when we 
should say fathoms—and nearly two miles of country have been thoroughly ex- 
plored, out of which only a limited portion of the vein has been found to be pro- 
ductive of silver. In fact, Mr. Haine’s work says that the productive parts 
within that two miles are found to be disconnected, being separated by large 
and barren spaces, It {s exactly the same in Europe, and we must not, there- 
fore, lose sight of the fact that that is the general character of veins, and not 
jet agg great quantity of riches anywhere without interruptions and 

There are other deposits of ore besides veins, and these are called, according 
tocircumstances, either ‘* bnnches”’ if they are large, or “ pockets ” or “ nests’ 
ifthey are small. If these go on they are called “courses” or “ runs”’ of ore. 

Mr. SMyTH concluded by laying upon the table a list of works on the subject 
of mineral veins, which might be studied with advantage, as follows :—Pryce’s 
Mineralogia Cornublensis, Forster’s Sections of Strata for the North of England, 
Phillips's Manual of Geology, Farey’s ae on the Minerals of Derbyshire, W. 
J. Henwood’s papers in vols. V. and VIII. of Transactions of Royal Geelogical 
Boclety of Cornwall, J. D. Haine’s Mining Industry of Parallel 40 for Nevada, 
Whiting’s Metallic Wealth ef the United States, Lonsdale Bradley on Swale- 
es, De la Beche’s Geographical Reports on Cornwall, Von 
and on Mineral Deposits (Erzlagerstittenlehr). 


LecTURE V,—I endeavoured (said Mr. Smyth) in my last lecture 
to place before you some of the principal facts connected with mine- 
ral lodes or veins, in reference to their character, structure, and fill- 
ing, and I mentioned that it was important to find out if there be 
any arrangement in which the minerals are to be met with in those 
Veins, Something like an arrangement there is, as it is not uncom- 
mon to find in one place exactly the same state of things as that 
Kevailing in another ; and nothing is of more importance in mining 
han to have some definite ideas upon this, which, after all, is an 
wivemely obscure subject. If, then, by observation, and by grouping of facts 

© cau find out any conditions under which the metallic deposits are likely to be 
— in greater abundance in some parts of a lode than in others we sball 
force red a result which wi!l call for the gratitude of miners and of na- 
ihe oon ina very high degree, I have so far dealt with veins as confined within 
= _ 8 on both sides, without‘going into the extent over the coun try to which 
lengtir’ expect to find them. e have, therefore, next to enquire into the 
ets and depth to which they may be pursued. First, as regards extent, it 

oticeable that veins when traced at the surface (either from their being first 
a there or being noticed below In the deepr workings and followed up- 
oy are found to extend, generally speaking, in groups over the country ; 
an aoe exhibiting a good deal of parallelism, That is to say, the groups 
pn i with each other, as well as having a parallelism amongst them- 

a t will be found also that in one district they will consist of one class 

nerals, and in another district of another class. The larger, stronger, 
may been powerful the lode the greater is the extent of country over which it 

Tha. saponins torun. For instance, smaller veins like those which contain 
a nd tellurium, and which are only from % in. to & In. in thickness, will 
ber a to be of far less length than those of the larger lodes which contain cop- 
lisbies , tin, or other substances of less intrinsic value, although the more va- 
er etrt metals may now and then occur in large lodes as well as in small threads 

~~ ngs. If we take the Hartz, or Saxony, or any of the continental metal- 
two me ites, we shall find them to run from a few hundred yards to a miie or 
dlay-s} aferriag to a geological map of Cornwall and Devon, showing the granite, 
With bl . elvan dykes, greenstone, &c., of which those counties are composed, 

ack lines representing the veins, Mr, Smyth said the latter only extended 


dale for Yorkshire Lod 
Cotta’s Gang-studien, 


over a small length of ground, seldom more than a mile. One of the most no- 
ticeable of all the lodes in these counties is the Devon Great Consols, for pro- 
ductiveness and dimensions, and yet it only extends in length to about a couple 
of miles. In other districts lodes may be followed to a much greater distance. 
Thus in Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire the lodes are traceable over hill 
and dale for from six to nine miles. This is well shown on the Ordnance maps, 
which I recommend the students carefully to examine, Lodes have been fol- 
lowed to even greater distances, but in most of such cases it is doubtful whether 
the lode is really the sume, or whether there is not a succeasion of veins opened 
more or lesson the same line, being what German miners ca}! ** gang-zug,’’ and 
what we mean by “therun”’ ofa vein. This is important, because great mls- 
takes have been made by acting on the bellof that because a lode has been large 
and productive at one place it will continue to beso if the line is followed up 
across the country, and that the same agreeable results will be realised. It is 
true there are instances of this kind, but as a general rule we must expect only 
for a moderate length the continuation of the mineral contents of a lode ina 
state of riches. What are called shoots of ore in it bear only a small relative 
proportion to the total length over which a lode may be traced. When the De- 
von Great Consols Mine was first opened the lode was found to be so exceedingly 
rich that in the first year it was worked, besides all the cost of working and 
machinery, 60,0001. profit was made by the copper ore raised. The consequence 
was that a number of undertakings were eagerly commenced on the same line, 
and on the conviction that the same lode would be reached, and great success 
would follow; but it was a very curious circumstance that on the west side, 
nearest to these new adventures, within a few yards of where the greatest riches 
were found, the lode went away into a mere string of quartz, of no value what- 
ever, and as it approached the River Tamar split into branches, and the work- 
ings in that direction were abandoned. At no great distance, however, in the 
same district, a mine was opened which produced a great amount of tin ore, 
but it was evidently not on a continuation of the same lode, because the dip is 
in a different direction, and the material is of quite another variety of character. 
Nevertheless, after a change of ground, a different class of material is often ob- 
tained from the selfsame lode. When one lode overpowers, as it were, and ab- 
sorbs others in its neighbourhood it is called a “champion ”’ or ‘‘ master’’ 
lode, and those subsidiary to it are termed “‘ branches.’’ Lodes, however, run 
side by side at no great distance through whole districts, and a glance at the 
map will show how they group themselves. In Cornwall by far the larger num- 
ber run, more or less, from east to west, although there are important groups 
almost at right angles, north and south. 

In the North of England the veins which yield the bulk of the ores run from 
east to west, and this direction is so prevalent that they arecalled right-running 
veins, This direction, however, does not hold good everywhere. Thus the tiron 
ores of Prussia are derived from lodes which are north and south, In the Isle 
of Man there are two remarkable mines, probably the richest belonging to this 
kingdom. The Laxey Mine, famous for its argentiferous lead ore, runs from 
east to west, while the Foxdale Mine, producing material of an extremely dif- 
ferent mineralogical character, but equally valuable, runs from north to south. 
It will be found, however, that there is an evident association In these groups. 
Kast and west veins produce tin, copper, and, in some few Instances, lead ores. 
The velns which cross these at right angles, or nearly at right angles, are called 
cross-courses, and those which run obliquely, as at St. Austell and Marazion, are 
termed caunter lodes; and they have otber appellations, according to the filling 
material. Thus, when they are composed entireiy of clay, or clayey material, 
they are called flookans, or if of sparry matterspar courses, In Cornwall, when 
these cross-courses are filled with clay or quartz in a crystalline state they are 
often found also to contain lead ores, and in the neighbourhood of hie ays the 
lead ores so found are highly argentiferous. In another case, near Liskeard, a 
lode of ordinary tron ore is changed by a crossing to hematite ore of ap exce!lent 
character. Indeed, the character of a lode in the neighbourhood of a crossing 
is frequently found to be greatly different from that which is found in other 
parts of the same vein, and it is worthyof mention that the rarest metals, such 
as cobalt and nickel, as well as silver, are frequently found near these crossings. 

One of the most important questions connected with the deposit of minerals In 
| true lodes is whether the country or rocks tn which they occur produce any effect 
| on their metallic character, If we take the opinions of the most practical and ob- 

servant miners of different districts we shall find that they lay stress not only 
on the facts that ores of particular sorts are found in certain rocks, but much 
more than that, for they say that ores in abundance are to be met with more 
frequently in certain varieties of those rocks. Thus, itis not enough to say that 
a rock is granite, but rather what is its physical condition, and tn that respect 
granite ts extremely variable, Again, it is important to know whether par- 
ticular classes of rocks have been more subject than others to open and admit 
the minorals introduced into them, or whether the agencics by which the mine- 
rals were introduced may themselves have produced tho changes observable tn 
| the containing rocks. I need hardly give you a list of rocks in which metals are 
found but I may say that most of the crystalline or igneous rocks contain ores 
of one sort or another, and also that granite is most noticeable ef all, as being, 
as it were, the great parent of tin ores, and us containing vot unfrequently gold, 
silver, copper, lead, antimony, and iron, If we look at the geological map of 
Cornwall and Devon we shall see great bosses, as it were, of granite protruding 
from the clay-slate, and that all the more important groups of mines occur very 
near (that is, within two or three miles) to the edges of these granite bosses. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but even in those cases it may be the granite Is not 
far off below, although It Is notseen at the surface. There wasa not uncommon 
impression years ago, and indeed it is held by some persons even now, that gra- 
nite is unfavourable to copper ore; but there are many notable examples of very 
important copper mines in the granite, and that opinion, therefore, is not of 
; much value, As totin, thereis no doubt but that the larger portion of the mines 
| for that metal are in the granite or its immediate neighbourhood ; and in some 
| cases, where the shafts are sunk on thekillas, they reach the granite in the depth 
below. Schist, mica-slate, and clay-slate are all rocks yielding ores in large 
quantities of different kinds. Limestones are extremely productive of lead ores, 
which are largely developed from the borders of Sutherlandshire right down to 
| thecoal flelds of North Wales. Limestones also are productiveof silver ores iu 
| Chili and South Australia, and are noted gencrally in those countries for their 
| argentiferous lead. In this country, however, the limestones in some districts 
| are important as producing iron ores of an excellent quality; and, again, in 
Belgium and Westphalia they yield valuable ores of calamine. In Spain there 
| are several valuable mines of jead in a particular kind of limestone. Syenite, 
| porphyry, and greenstone are all worthy of a great amount of study, as in cer- 
| tain conditions they yleld large quantities of valuable ores. 
I will now say a few words as to the depth at which these lodes may be found. 
It cannot be expected that small strings will penetrate to any great depth, or, 
as a rule, that smal! veins will be found largely productive under such cireum- 
| stances. In the olden books you will see a good deal about what are called 
| * gash velns,’’ which are V-like openings from the surface, which frequently 
contain valuable minerals, but which gradually tend toa poiut where they come 
to anend. Some of these in the last century were so described without due 
care, as after descending some distance no thicker than a feather edge they were 
| found to widen out again, and become wide and important like a reversed 4. 
Some excuse might be urged for the mistake, as explorations cost money, and 
the veins became so very attenuated that it was not wonderful an adverse con- 
clusion should be drawn. These, however, are exactly the conditions under 
which veins have been opened to as great depths of as from 20.0 to 3v09 ft. Take, 
for instance, the copper lode of the Tresavean Mine, which is worked through to 
thesolid granite to a depth of 340 fms.; or the Samson Mine of Andreasberg, which 
is 410 fms. deep. [Plans of both showing the lodes and shafts were ou the wall 
referred to.] The lodes were never more than 14 or 15 in, in breadth, and some- 
times very much less; and yet they were followed to this enormous depth with 
wonderful perseverence and success, althouzh one of them is now no longer 
worked. A still more remarkable case is that of the mine of Kingengrub, in 
Norway, in which a little vein, only 2or 3 In, in thickness, 1s followed to a depth 
of 266 fathoms. Facts like these must fill the miner with constant hope, and 
that, too, not based on mere theory. Nothing can bea greater fallacy than to set 
out on a mining adventure, and finding the veln to besmall and poor, toconclude 
thatitisnot worth working. Onthecontrary,a narrow vein may be found to open 
out downwards and enlarge for a considerable distance. Without knowing the 
general character of a district it is impossible to say whether a vein which com- 
mences small is likely to open out; and, therefore, it will all depend on the in- 
trinsic value of the meta! sought for whether it will pay for descending through, 
it may be, very hard rocks tosuch great depths, Somewhat similar depths have 
been attained in other countries, In the Hartz, the Clausthal Mines are worked 
to a depth of 300 fms,, on veins of very moderate thickness, producing silver ore 
and argontiferous galena. In Saxony, the Freiberg Mines afford an in‘eresting 
example of silver veins, retaining their character and richness at considerable 
depths, many of them now exceeding 230 fathoms. AtSchemnitz, in Hungary, 
220 fms, is not an uncommon depth ; and, perhaps the most remarkable deep mine 
in the world is that of Przibram, to the west of Prague, from which some ad- 
mirable specimens of richly argentiferous ores are shown in the Museum, 

At the end of the last century there was a case in which it was belleved a vein 
came to a total end, and a great number of mines have been abandoned In con- 
ee of a bellef that the vein would not widen out, and on account of the 
difficulty of going down to such great depths, The case I have alluded to was 
that of Liewgyrog, in Montgomeryshire, where, after enormous expenses had 
been incurred, the vein wedged out in the decp. A very singular case occurred 
some years years ago in Scotland. On one of the mountains south of the Tay 
the late Marquis of Breadalbane discovered a vein containing argentiferous lead 
ore, and a good deal was extracted from it. All at once the vein disappeared, 
and it turned out that the summit of the hill was capped with fluor limestone, 
and that the veins did not penetrate further, but when they reached the mate- 
rial below their ore-bearing character at once ceased. In another case a lode 
was rich while it was in the greenstone, but beyond that it could only be traced 
as a film of calcareous spar through a bed of black shale,and passing again Into 
a bed of gr t itr dits former size and ore-bearing condition. Inthe 
North of England veins are traced through a succession of clearly and distinctly 
stratified beds, while in the West of England and parts of Wales it is difficult 
to make out their direction undersuch circumstances. In the North, theo, they 
have the advantage of seeing what is done when the vein passes from one 
to another. These beds set downwards regularly, throug’ limestoue, shale, and 
grit or sandstone; and it is found that when the vein cheeks against the lime- 
stone on both sides it is likely to be rich, when only on one side not so rich, 
when in the others it ceases altogether to yieldore. These arecenclusions which 
have been arrived at all ever a large area which has been worked for many 
years, and that, too, under the observation of men of undoubted ability and re- 
putation. It is an exceedingly interesting and instructive study to follow the 
phenomena of this district, and compare them with what is found in other parts 
of the country. Asa general rule, in all parts of Europe, when you get a black 
shale the lode ceases to yield ore in any quantity, and becomes not only greatly 
impoverished, but pinched as to size. A lode may, in passing from one class of 
limestone to another, or from one rock to another, lose some of its ore-bearing 
excellence ; but, on the other hand, it is just as likely to improve, whereas in 
shale it always goes off. Thus, if a vein comes toa bed of chert, a bard flinty 
material, it is quite notorious that it will become exceedingly rich, and then, 
when it passes to the shale beneath, exceedingly poor. Professor Wheatley has 
pointed out that in the West of Scotland veins while passing through beds of 
the Lower Stlurian limestone contain large quantities of lead ore, while in others, 
somewhat different in composition and colour, they yield none whatever, or next 
to none. Another case may be cited from the Lake Superior district of the 
| United States, famous for its vast masses of native copper. There the veins, 

when found coursing throngh hard dolomitic and amygdalold beds, are richer 
in scme qualitics of ore, and poorer in others, than when passing through rocks 
of a different character. 

Lodes on the clay-slate rocks of the West of England are not always easy to 
follow up, but thelr most productive portions are those which are nearest the 

















contact of thts rock with granite. When slate-stone is favourable for roofing 
and other building purposes its metaliiferous character disappears, and it ts 
only when comparatively soft that it secms fitted for the reception of metallic 
ores. [The lecturer concluded by describing the pecullarities exhibited in a vast 
number of band specimens obtained from veins of various kinds, and passing 
through rocks of a diverse character.] 








THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Although since the issue of the first edition of the Student's Manual 
of Geology the learned author of the work has ceased to be among 
us, its practical value is so extensively appreciated that the new edi- 
tion,* just issued, will find even more readers than either of its pre- 
decessors, more especially as it is known that previous to his death 
Prof, Jukes had collected an enormous amount of additional infor- 
mation, and had been busily engaged in preparing another edition for the press, 
it would be superfluous to state that the work has lost nothing under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Geikie, and that the present volume, comb!ning the knowledge and 
experience of two of the most competent geologists, leaves little for the student 
to desire. But although the arrangement of the work was excellent, it was felt 
even by Mr. Jukes that there were many portions that could be usefully ex- 
tended. In the present volume all this has been done: the section on Mineralogy 
has been entirely re-written at Mr. Jukes’s —- and the two following 
chapters, in which the origin, classification, and determination of rocke are 
treated of, were partly revised by Mr. Jakes and partly by Mr. Gelkie, 

The chapter treating of the trap rocks viewed as rock masses has been entirely 
re-written by Prof. Gelkie, and contains a new classification and description of 
them. He remarks that, viewed as rock masses, and In relation to thelr con- 
nection with other rocks, trap rocks may be divided into two great groups; 
firstly, those which have been thrust or infected into other rocks without reach- 
ing the surface, and which are consequently now exposed only as a result of the 
denudation of the rocks which once covered them, and under which they were 
consolidated ; secondly, those which actually reached the surface as true volcanic 
rocks, and came to be Interstratified with, and covered by, the formation that 
happened to be in progress at the time; to this group the name Interb-dded or 
contemporaneous may be assigned. But these terms have reference only to the 
relation which the trap rock so termed bear to the rocks among which they 
occur, Thisarrangement Is of great practical convenience to the field geologist ; 
it is evident, however, that as all the trap-rocks, whether intrusive or inter- 
bedded, originated beneath the surface, they must all be in reality intrusive in 
some part of their mass, Those which reached the surface and spread out as 
wide sheets there, must first of all have been intruded through the rocks beneath 
the surface before they could appear at all just as every modern lava flow must 
be connected with somo subterranean pipe or column of lava which bas risen 
through older rocks, and is, therefore, intrusive, or subsequent to them, though 
the lava stream at the surface becomes interbedded with any modern deposit 
which may be in course of formation at the locality, and Is, therefore, contem- 
poraneous with them. He then treats of the different forms in which trap-rocks 
are met with, giving sketches of many of the more remarkable examples, and 
carefully pointing out the manner in which observations should be recorded in 
order to make them useful to geologists, 

Mineral veins, which form the subject of the 15th chapter, are very fully 
treated of, the mode tn which they occur, and the probable mode of their depo- 
sition, the first part closing with a chapter on Concretionsin Rocks, Thesecond 
part of the book is devoted to the consideration of geological agencies, or dyna- 
mica} geology, in which che form and internal condition of the earth, the move- 
ments of upheaval and depression of the earth’s crust, earthquakes, volcanoes 
and volcanic action, underground changes affected upon rocks, and the various 
surface agencies are in turn explained. The treatise on Palwontology, forming 
the third part, appears much as Mr, Jukes left tt; but the fourth part,embracing 
a history of the formation of the crust of the carth has been very extensively 
revised, Prof, Geikie having had the advantage of assistance from Messrs, Baily, 
Bristow, Hull, Whitaker, and others; while Prof, Huxley has furnished a new 
synopsis of the animal kingdom, which forms a useful companion to the table of 
the vegetable kingdom prepared by the late Dr. W. K. Ilarvey for Mr, Jukes. 

The entire work 1s one upoa which the student may very safely rely, whilst 
from the care that is taken throughout to quote authorities every possible fact- 
lity is afforded for the reader to obtain more exact details should he desire it. 
In addition to this the style of printing adopted renders reference to any partl- 
cular subject extremely easy, and much enbancey the value of the volume, 

* “ The Student's Manual of Geology.’’ By J. B. Jukes, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and lecturer on Geology to the 
Museum of [rish Industry, Third Edition, re-cast, and in great part re-written, 
Kdited by Archibald Geikte, F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Scot 
land, &c, Kdluburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 





THE COAL RESOURCES OF CAPE BRETON, 


The opinion very generally entertained that Cape Breton is destined 
to become a prosperous manufacturing country, and to prove one of 
the most valuable portions of the Dominion of Canada, lends con- 
siderable importance to a reliable account of its coal resources, such 
as that contained in the volume* just issued by Mr. Brown, whose 
long experience as manager for the General Mining Association has 
afforded him peculiar opportunities for acquiring accurate knowledge 
of the subject on which he writes. The work is intended to furnish 
a reliable description of the coal fields, the capabilities of the mines 
now in operation, and a history of the rise and progress of the coal 
trade, aud as all that the author professes to do is thoroughly and 
carefully done, the book will not fall to find plenty of readers. Asto the geolo- 
gical structure of the island, it appears that the rocks of the carbontiferous 
system cover about one-half of the whole area of the island ; the other haif being, 
as far as now known, occupied by igneous, metamorphic, and silurian rocks, 
The prevailing igneous rock 1s a red syenite, which oceurs In long narrow ridges 
of considerable elevation, running in a north-east and south-west direction. 
Granite, porpbyry, and trap are sometimes met with, but only in patches of 
smnallextent. Stratified gneiss, mica slate, clay-slate, and upper eilurian rocks 
often highly metamorphosed and disturbed, succeed the Igneous rocky, and are 
in turn overlaid by the conglomerate, which generally forms the bas's of the 
carboniferous system. Iu some instances, however, the conglomerate is want- 
ing, and the carbonifereus limestone re:ts upon stlurian or metamorphic rocks, 
and occasionally even upon those of igneous origin, of which there isa welle 
defined example on the north side of the entrance of the Great Bras d'Or, where 
the limestone lies upon syenite at the northern and upon quartzite at the 
southern end of the district—localities only two miles apart, 

‘The Sydney coal fleld—the most extensive and most valuable in the province 
of Nova Scotia—extenda from Mira Bay on the east to Cape Dauphin on the 
west, a distance of 31 miles, being bounded on the north by the sea-coast, and 
on the south by the millstone grit formation. Therecan, Mr. Brown thinks, be 
no doubt that at no far distant day (in geological time) the coal country ex- 
tended far to thenorth eastward, and occupicd aconsiderable area now covered 
by the sea as the scarped rocky cliffs, composed of alternate beds of sandstone 
and shale, present a feeble bulwark against the incessant attacks of the waves 
of the Atlantic, If not arrested in its progress by artificial means the whole of 
the coal lands will, in the course of time, become the prey of the restless ocean, 
The total thickness of the Sydney coal measures bas not yet been correctly made 
out, but there is good reason toconciude that from Burnt Head, near Glace Bay, 
where the highest known bed occurs, down to the millstone grit is not much 
under 7000 feet. A section of the coal measures from Cranberry Head to Stub- 
bert’s Point shows that although there are not less than 36 beds and layers of 
coal in the section, only four are of sufficient thickness to be economically worked 
—the Cranberry Head, the Lloyd’s Cove, the Main, and the Indian Cove seams, 
whose aggregate thickness is 20 feet 4in, All the principal seams of this district, 
except that at Cranberry Head, which runs into the sea, can be traced across 
the country from Sydney Harbor to the Little Entrance of the Bras d’Or lakes, 
The inclination or dip of all the seams 1s about 7°, but its direction gradually 
comes round from north-east on the shore of Sydney Harbour to nearly due east 
at the Little Eatrance, The amount of dip has, however, been found to decrease 
rapidly towards the north-east in the underground workings at the Sydney 
mines, where at a distance of 1 mile from the outcrop uf the seam it does not 
exceed 5°. The coal measures in the eastern division between Mira Bay and 
Sydney Harbour are most fuily developed in the vicinity of Glace Bay, where 
they have been carefully surveyed by Prof. Lesley and other skilful geologists, 
The coal seams marked on their strike by strong or broken lines are disposed in 
the fcr.n of an elliptical basin or trough, of which the longitudinal axis runs in 
a nearly due east and west direction from Table Head towards the town of 
Sydney. By far the greatest portion of this basin lles uader the sea ; the western 
end oniy—extending from the coast to the millstone ygrit—being available for 
mining purposes, though workings may at a future day be continued some dis- 
tance under thesea, This contingency, however, is not likely to occur very 
shortly, as the coal measures underlie a land area of at lcast 60 square miles. 

Although the carboniferous rocks extend without interruption aloug the 
western coast of Cape Breton, a distance of 80 miles, small patches of the pro- 
ductive coal measures have only yet been discovered at Port Hood, Mabou, 
Broad Cove, and Chimney Corner, in the county of Inverness, and at Sea Coal 
Bay, in the county of Richmond. As the lower members of the carboniferous 
series extend from the coast at least 10 miles inland towards Margarie River and 
Lake Ainslie, it is very probable that small basins of the coal measures may 
some day be discovered in theinterior. Two thin seams of coal have indeed been 
discovered on the eastern flanks of the conglomerate bills near the mouth of 
Middle river, which runs intothe Bras d'Or Lake, but they are probably of older 
date than the coal measures on the Gulf shore, belng apparently members of the 
carboniferous limestone formation. They areof no economicvalue. At Mabou 
there are four workable seams of 5 feet, 7 feet, 13 feet, and 3 feet to 4 foet 6 in, 
respectively, but the range of the beds inland being vory small; this accumula- 
tion of 29 feet of coal within a vertical depth of only 550 feet, which under mora 
favourable conditions would be exceedingly valuable, 7 | ba considered at the 
present day of little importance for mining purposes, It Is not likely, in Mr. 
Brown's opinion, that the coal seams of Inverness will supply much coal for the 
market for many years tocome. The early history of the coal trade is very 
fully treated of. It certainly scems remarkable, considering the manner in 
which the coal is deposited, that it should have escaped the notice of all authors 
who referred to the island; yet it was not until 1672 that Denys mentioned in 
a published book the existence of coal through the whole extent of theconcession 
he had obtained from Louls XIV. ‘The first attempt at mining In anything like 
a regular form was made upon the 10-feet seam, on the north side of Cow Bay, 
in 1720, when it was found necessary to obtain a supply of fuel for the host of 
officers, soldiers, mechanics, traders, and Jabourers who went out to lay the 
foundations of thecelebrated fortress of Loulsbourg. Cargoes of coal were about 
this time exported from Cow Bay to Boston. This may be regarded as the com- 
mencement of the coal trade of Cape Breton, and Mr. Brown carefully continues 
the history until the General Mining Association had become a power In the 
colony, and was enabled to demand and obtain favourable terms fn the negocla- 
tions opened with them by the Government with a view to abridge the excessive 
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privileges which had been granted tothem, In giving an account of the new 
collieries opeved between 1848 (the date of the setticment above referred to) and 
1870, Mr. Brown givesanu abstract of the legislative Acts which have been passed, 
and which appears to be extremely liberal In thelr nature, [is list comprises 
all mines that bave been opened, whether still in operation or abandoned, and 
ample particulars are given as to the resources and prospects of each. 

Throughout the book Mr. Brown has given a large amount of information as 
briefly a+ possible, and bas supplied precisely those particulars most likely to 
be of value to his readers. For those engaged or about to engage in colliery 
operations in Capé Breton there is no work which could be consulted with greater 
advantage ; for, whilst the facts are given in language readily to be understood 
by those not practically acquainted with coal mining, the utmost reliance may 
be placed upon thestatements made, since they are based on the personal observa- 
tion of the author. 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


Orders for coal continue heavy in France, and means of transport 
remain insufficient. No improvement can be anticipated in the as- 
pect of the eterna! rolling-stock question until the spring, and the 
winter campaign through which industrials will have to pass pro- 
mises to be a hard one, as the severity of the season has been closing 
up the navigations, which have thus far been ao precious resource. 
Meanwhile prices of coal are very firmly maintained, and an advance 
even appears imminent. In a report addressed to the Council-Ge- 
neral of the Department of the Nord the local engineer-in-chief es- 
timates that the Department consumes annually 3,200,000 tons of 
coal, The engineer expresses doubts that the line from Valenciennes 
to Auloye, impatiently awaited and slowly constructed, will prove 
insufficient, even in view of a line projected between Valenciennes 
and Maubeuge. The engineer also adds his quota of grumbling to 
the general complaints of commerce in reference to the inadequate 
supply of rolling-stock existing upon the various railways more or 
less connected with the Department, 

The French iron trade continues to cuffer in consequence of the 
great want of railway trucks aud boats for the conveyauce of the 
raw materials, A continually increasing number of industrial esta- 
blishments are deprived of coke, coal, and iron miverals, and find 
themselves obliged to refuse numerous orders which reach them. 
Some works have, indeed, been partially stopped, to the great in- 
wy of employers and their numerous workpeople. In the Haute- 

arne prices have been wellsustained, Rolled iron from coke-made 
pig brought 82, 4s, to 81. 82. per ton; ditto mixed pig, 8/, 16s, to 91, 
od ton; ditto charcoal-made pig, 9/. 12s. to 102. per ton. Plates 

ave been quoted at 10/, 16s, to 112. per ton; axles at 117. 4s, to 
111, 88. per ton; first-class shects, coke-made, 92, 12s, to 91. 163. per 
ton ; ditto, charcoal-made, 107. 16s. to 111. per ton. In the Depart- 
ment of the Cher the production of arms has been zlackened. The 
Bourges foundry bas reduced its number of working hours, and at 
St. Etienne and Chatellerault the manufacture of Chassepots has 
also been curtailed “ by order.” 

There has been very great firmness in the price of coal in Belgium. 
Some contracts have been concluded for rather long terms (three to 
six months), a circumstance which appears to indicate on the part 
of purchagers anticipations of an advance, and on the part of sellers 
some little want of foresight. In support of this assertion we may 
mention that a slight advance in prices has already occurred in the 
basin of the Couchant du Mons, The small industries of Belgium 
are very badly off for coal, and the requirements of domestic con- 
sumption have been so badly supplied that coal has been carted by 
ordinary wagonsinsome localities, At atime when many colliery pro- 
prietors contemplate a reduction in their extraction, in consequence 
of the impossibility of disposing of their production to the full ex- 
tent, it seems strange that working miners should go on strike. Never- 
theless, we learn that the miners in No, 3 Pit of the Monceau- Fon- 
taine Company, at Monceau-sur-Sambre have struck for an advance 
of wages and a reduction of two hours per day in their period of 
labour. About 1500 working miners of the Belle-et- Bonne Collieries, 
at Jemmapes, have also suspended work, requiring an increase of 
wages, Coke, like coal, has bcen scarce in Belgium. 

The iron trade maintains itself excellently in Belgium. Ordersare 
everywhere abundant, and prices remain firm, with a general upward 
tendency, Many producersrefuse to conclude long-termed contracts at 
presentrates, anticipating, as they do, inanearly future a fresh upward 
movement, At an adjudication for 1000 tons of cast-steel Vignoles 
rails—cast either by the Bessemer or the Martin-Siemens process— 
with chairs, bolts, and fish-plates, the accepted tender was that of 
the Cockerill Company, at Seraing, at 13/7. 8s. per ton. The next 
lowest tenders were those of Mr. Jackson, of Paris (132, 9s, per ton), 
and Messrs. Adhemar, Le Roy, and Co.(14/, 12s, per ton). A second lot 
of 1000 tons of similar steel rails was secured by Mr. Jackson, at 
13/, 9s, per ton; the next lowest tender was that of MM, Adbemar 
Le Roy and Co, (14/. 12s, per ton). A lot of 50 tons of cramps was 
tendered for by M. Constant, at 11/, 3s. 4d. per ton, and by M. Cam- 
bier, at 112, 4s, per ton. The market for old and second-hand rails 
remains animated. This industry, which was formerly unknown to 
rail manufacturers and merchants, has acquired of late a very con- 
siderable development in consequence of the extraordinary demand 
which prevails in America, The port of New York receives every 
week, in fact, considerable cargoes of old rails from England, the 
European continent, and even from the West Indies and South Ame- 
rica. There is quite speculation, indeed, in the New World in old 
rails, which are conveyed, in consequence, at much expense across the 
Atlantic. Business in railway plant remains very active in Belgium, 
asin other parts of Europe, Contracts for locomotives and trucks 
follow each other with extraordinary rapidity, and they are, besides, 
of considerable importance, The great locomotive factory of Wohlert, 
of Berlin, has just, it is stated, been transferred to a new company, 
for a sum of 2,400,000 thalers, 

Copper has been somewhat firmer at Marseilles. Upon the Ger- 
man copper markets transactions have been particularly active, a cir- 
cumstance which can scarcely excite surprise in view of the consider- 
able requirements of industry and the important advance which has 
characterised the controlling markets. At Hamburg the article has 
displayed an upward tendency, At Rotterdam common Russian has 
been quoted at 51 fls., and Drontheim at 50 fis, to 521fls, At Paris 
there have been numerous transactions in copper, and prices have 
been advancing. Upon the French tin markets prices are also ad- 
vancing, and have approached 160/. per ton. In Germany also trans- 
actions in tin have displayed considerable animation, and prices have 
risen. In Holland 86 fls, has been paid for disposable Banca tin, 
while lots to be delivered at the spring sale are quoted at 86} fis, Bil- 
liton under sail has brought 85$ tls. The French lead markets have 
presented no special features; French lead delivered at Paris is quoted 
at 19/,, and English and Spanish, delivered at Havre, at 18/. 8s. per 
ton. The German lead markets have been quiet. At Hamburg and 
upon the Dutch markets lead has remained without change. There 
is little variation toreportinzine, At Paris business has been rather 
active; Silesian zinc, delivered at Havre, has brought 20/7, 16s. per 
ton, and other good marks 2U/, 12s, per ton. 





BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEVADA,—I visited a few of the most promi- 
nent mines in the vicinity of this place, the first of which was— 

The WHITE, owned by Knowles and Earl. We went down the 
shaft 146 fret, and then into one of the four drifts. There are18 men employed. 
In the drift north of the shaft, 110 feet, the lode is almost perpendicular—dip- 
ping slightly to the cast ; and averages 1 foot iu width. Upwards of 3000 tons 
of ore are sald to be In sight, the first-class of which yields 30 per cent. lead and 
$275 per ton in silver; second-class about $25. The ore jis sold to smelters in 
San Francisco, about 40 tons of first-class being shipped monthly. South of this 
lode, 1800 feet, is— 

The SHILOH MINE, an extension of the same, and belonging to 
the same owners, The ore ylelds about 50 per cent. of lead, and $100 per ten In 
silver, Three levels have beev run from a shaft 104 f: et decp, showing heavy 
bodies of ore, The holsting works and pumping apparatus ou this mine are very 
compiete, and the whole property a very desirable oue. 

The AVALANCHE has a shaft 70 feet deep on a lode 2} feet thick. 
Tt is owned by Dunn and Brothers, The ore averages 60 per cent. in lead, and 
$119 per ton tn silver, 

The AVALANCHE NorrHu has a shaft 35 feet on « lead the ore of 
which gives $118 per ton in silver, and ylelds 40 per cent. of lead. 

NEVADA BUTTE COMPANY.—-The mill belonging to this company 
was built but a short time since, and bas 15 stamps, weighing 750 Ibs.each. The 
building ts 70 by 90 feet. The engine was built at the well-known Vulcan Tron- 
works, iu San Francisco; there are two large boilers. The coal used costs 318°50 
per ton, delivered atthe mill There are six pans and au equal number of set- 
ters. Ww. Garrard is superintendent of the mill and mine. 

The TRINITY belongs to this company, and is considered one of the 
best mines in this section. The shaft is 140 feet deep, and a drift run 100 feet 
south at a depth of $0 feet, The base metal ore ylolds largely, and many tons 





have been shipped to your city for reduction. Another very promising mine be- 
longing to this company its— ; 

The Burrs, and they are contemplating the erection of a large 
furnace for reducing the ore, The whole property is a valuable one A 

The BATTLE MOUNTAIN COMPANY have bought some copper mines, 
and have 24 men employed in working them. The main shaft is down 113 feet, 
a drift run about thé same distance, and several sbafts sunk from it, one 36 ft. 
deep. Ore has been taken out from chambers 4 by 30. The mine bids fair to be 
a very valuab'e one to the owners—an English company. ‘Tue ore is shipped to 
England via San Francisco, The price for shipping is as followa:—From mine 
to railroad, $7°50; from there to San Francisco, $11 ; to Liverpool, from $6 to 
$7 per ton. ‘The cre averages about 24 per ceut. of copper. Mr. Jos, Richards 
is gencral manager. 

TRENTON MINE.—This ledge is located on the western slope of 
Battle Mountain. ‘The main shaft is down 293 feet, one tunnel! has been run in 
3.0, and another 250 feet. The lode ts about 12 inches wide. Wood and water 
are abundant. The ore averages $90 per ton. At Battle Mountain station I 
notice that some works have ben erected for the reduction of autimony within 
the past year.—W. H. M. : Scientific Press, Sau Francisco, 





LATEST FROM EASTERN NEVADA. 


The EBERHARDT AND AURORA MINE is shipping the usual quan- 
tity of ore by tramway and teams to the company’s milis, 

SovuTH AURORA.—Last week our report stated that the lower tun- 
nel, for the purpose of cutting the mineral belt 70 feet below the old workings, 
had improved tn appearance, The same spar body coutinues in the face of the 
tunnel, The Mitchell shaft, inside of the old works, is down 70 ft, Adrift will 
be started from it to run south, connccting with the main tunnel mentioned 
above, After the connection ie made, all the ore and waste will pass through it 
from the different works of the mine—avoiding the expense and inconvenience 
of hoisting. The Turner shaft is down 7! feet. A drift is running south-east 
to strike the Treweila shaft. When the different works now going ahead are 
completed the South Aurora Company will Lave one of the best opeued mines in 
the State of Nevada, 

WARD BEECHER.—The same force of men as reported last week 
is engaged breaking down ore and piling It back. There Is also a large force of 
men working on a portion of the ground that was released at the final hearing 
of the Jnuction case, on trial iu the district Court some days ago. Itis not con- 
sidereu neccessary to holst ore now, as there Is alrcady sufficient at the Manhat- 
tan Mill to keep the stamps going at preeent. 

East SHEBOYGAN.—The ore body has increased since last report 
in all the drifts, and in the Kast Exchange Incline there is a stratum tn the ore 
body, 2 feet thick, containing born-silver in abundance The Oxford shaft, 
started a few weeks ago north of the old openings, is not yet down to ledge 
matter, It is confidently expected the same streak found In the other workings 
further north will be cut when the required depth is reached, After the Oxford 
is down, other prospecting will be carried on north on the same line towards the 
point where it ig proposed to commence the tunnel. As was stated once before 
in this review, the tunnel will tap the ore deep enough to give a large stope above. 
Hoisting will be done away with, and ail the ore delivered on one dump. The 
drift to connect the Regent and Kxchange shafts Is nearly through. Another 
diift will go ahead from the Exchange shaft to the Original tunnel, For a dis- 
tance of 20 feet in the South Original tunnel the show of horn-silver (in the 
roof of the tunnel!) is really astonishing, and there is hardly a spot over the 
whole surface that is not covered with it. There is a large inc: ease of ore on 
the dumps sicce our last visit, and a much larger amount will be extacted dally 
when the necessary arrangements are made for wiuter—such as erecting an ore- 
house, and covering the shafts as a protection against snow and wind, 

— White Pine News. 





HOW AN HONEST SILVER MINE WAS SOLD IN LONDON, 


As a contrast to the manner in which some mines from the Pacific 
Slope have been placed on the London market, the followiug facts 
in relation to the sale in London of the Emma Silver Mine of Utah 
(which Prof, B. Silliman, of Yale College, states to be one of the 
great mines of the world), wili be read with interest, 

This mine was discovered in the early part of the year 1870, and is 
located at Little Cottonwood Canon, Utah, about 16 miles from the branch of 
the Pacific Railroad. The mine is 2400 feet, or nearly half a mile, in length, and 
the owners are entitled to an extension of 600 fect, for which a patent title will 
in due time be granted. 

As there was some confilet amoug the claimants to the title, it was necessary 
for them to come to an agreement, so as to secure the issue of the United States 
Patent, which has since been obtained, This rendered a sale of some of the ia- 
tercsts imperative, and as the ores bad been very largely shipped to England, 
and the property was better known in London than tu New York, the holders of 
the controlling portion of the mine determined to offer the Kmma to English 
investors, 

The following table of receipts from the mine showing a net yleld (after pay- 
ment of all expenses) of $231,050 for four months, was compiled from the books, 
and exhibited the extraordinary fact that the cost of extracting theore ready for 
shipment bad hitherto been under 15s, sterling per ton, or only about 2 percent. 
of its value, in writing of which Prof. W. P. Blake says :—** The wonderful ex- 
tent of this mass of ore, the rapidity and ease with which it is extracted, and 
its high value, make this mine unique in the history of mining in the United 
States, while it compares with the most brilliant and magaificent development 
in the silver regious of Mexico and South America.”’ 


ORE RAISED BY ORIGINAL OWNERS, 

Consignments were made by them to the well-known firms of Messrs, Lewis 
and Son, of Liverpool, aud Messrs, Bath and Son, of London, tn about equa! pro- 
portions. The firstsale of ore by Messrs, Lewis and Son was on Oct, 27, 1870, and 
the first sale by Messrs. Bath and Son on Oct, 29, 1870. 

AMOUNT REALISED, 
Messrs. Lewls and Son sold from Oct, 27, 1870, to May 30, 1871, 

210644 CONS, PYOUUCING cocececece cocccecccscccccscccvccseseess L185, 804 19 11 
Messrs. Bath and Son sold from Oct, 29, 1870, to July 15, 1871, 

220414 LOUS, PFOGUCING cocccesccccccccccccecccsccccsesesssccess 84,770 8 $ 

Total, 4311 tons, producing ...cccccccsevccescccecreeess £163,665 8 2 

This ore, consequently, realised an average of 371, 193. 3d. per ton. 

ORE RAISED BY PRESENT VENDORS IN FOUR MONTIIS, 

The present vendors acquired the mine on April 25, 1871, and they bave from 
May | to Sept, 1, 1871. raised and forwarded ore from the mine as follows :— 
To Messrs. Bath and Son, 164! tons of ore, estimated to realise... £ 52,794 
To Messrs, Lewis and Son, 1888 tons of ore, estimated to reallse,, 64,:92 0 
To Utah, and amelted there, 359 tons, which reallsed met..... .. 10,052 0 
lo railway statiou, now en route to Engiand, for account of this 

company, 28:0 tons, of the estimated value Of .......-ee-e0+. + 106,400 0 

60,000 0 
0 
0 


On hand for smelting, for account of this company, secoud-clas: 
ores, 6U00 tons, net estimated Procceeds....cecccecccecvcvecsess 


Total ccccveccccscccccssccsessccccccccccccscccccssccececs £298,438 
Deduct expenses :— 
Expenses at mine, from May 1 to September 1 (say).....+.seeeeee & 7,000 
Fright from mine to New York and to Liverpool, and other charges 
ppb 8l. 15s. per ton, ou 3529 tons, consigned to Liverpool and 
WONGON .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecesceecocoscececes coccccceee 
Ditto at railway station, for account of this company, 2800 tous— 
BAY, AL Sl. 158, PET CON cerocccccvccrccccceseesceccsccesccscccces 


30,879 
24,500 


TOtal cccccrcccccdcrcccccccscccscsccccccccccccceccece cscs MO8008 
NET AMOUNT PRODUCED. 
Total] estimated net yleld of mine from May 1 to September 1, 

equal to four months’ WOrkING ...ececescccceccvecsecsesesees H201,009 0 0 
Or at the rate of nearly 7.0,0001. per annum. 

With these facts before them, London capitalists at once took hold, and first- 
class boards of directors and trustees were formed, tbe latter consisting of 
George Anderson, M.P., Chairman; Major General Robert C. Schenck, United 
States Minister to Great Britain; and Colonel J, H. Puleston, of the firm of Jay 
Cooke, McCulloch, and Co., of London, The greatest care was taken In the pro- 
spectus, to simply state the plain facts, and although the dividends were for the 
present, Ilmited to 18 per cent. per annum, the whole amount of capital autho- 
rised to be ralsed was subscribed for in two hours after the opening of the books 
on November 10, and the stock was eagerly sought for at 5l. premium per share, 

The company intend still further to increase their profits by at once erecting 
smelting works on the spot, thus saving useless freight aud charges on all refuse 
ore, Hitherto the ore has been shipped in sacks, paying unnecessary freight, 
on over some 50 0 miles, but so soon as the works are In operation, bullion alone 
will be shipped. Had this course been adopted on former shipments a saving 
equal to about 5/, per ton on the 6329 tons shipped to England, equal to 31,5451. 
would have been made, increasing the total net profit of the four months’ work- 
ing by the present vendors to 265,7041., or at the rate of nearly 800,00: . sterling 
per annum, 

There is no mistake, that the company own one of the most valuable minesin 
the world, and it is unquestionably the best ever offered to English capitalists. 
It has been brought out in the only manuer in which such schemes ought to be 
submitted to Kuropean investors, and its success will go far to counterbalance 
the outrageous swindles which have, during the present year, been thruston un- 
suspecting purchasers.—The Wall-strect Journal, New York, Nov. 25. 








MINING IN NEw SovutH WALES.—During the past month mining 
of all descriptions has gone on most satisfactorily, and escort returns are keep- 
ing up beyond the average of last year. A matter which is wel! worthy of re- 
mark is that more general attention 1s being paid to mining matters thau has 
been the case since the wild excitement of the gold discovery so entirely unhinged 
business, and sent our population almost en masse In seareh of gold. The ad- 
vantage to the colony, in a business point of view, of a good payable gold flold 
is bow more universally acknowledged than it has ever been before, and where 
good ventures offer there is now no lack of capital to test them. Kesidents of 
Sydney have entered very liberally Into schemes for testing the richness of our 
gold fields, more particularly those of Hilt End and Tambaroora, and in a lesser 
degree that of Gulgong and Kmu Creek, and the result has been an upvparalleled 
amount of activity on these fields, In copper mining there is also considerable 
activity. A company has been formed to work the Mount Mulloon Mines, inthe 
vicinity of Bungendore; and fre-h discoveries of copper deposits have been made 
iu the Vicinity of Batburst. With the opening of the railway line to that town 
a great impetus will be given to the working of the large deposits of copper ore 
east and west of the town, as the mines at which they will be worked will to a 
great extent be connccied with the Bowenfels coal field, thus giving opportuni- 
ics for smelting at a cheap rate, which they do not now evjoy, Some of the tin 
ore from the Elsmore Mine, on the banks of the Macintyre river, and near Iuve- 
reil, have lately been exhibited in Sydmy. An assay bas given a reture of 
$0 per cent, and as an almost unlimited quantity of ore is procurable on the 
surface by mere washing or running through a sluice-box, there is every proba- 


es 
bility of a large quantity of the metal being brought to Sydn 

parativelyshort period. Thecoal trade ts just now very dall, many of ee 
ovly working balf.time. The slackness is due toa temporary duluess ig the 
demand for foreign shipment.—Sydney Morning Herald, Oct. 6. the 















LARGE YIELD IN CALIFORNIA.— Developments recently made at 
the Gwin Mine, Lower Lich Gulch, Calaveras, are unparalleled in the bl -- 
of quartz operations in this State. A stratum of rock has been disc ver bo "y 
main shaft, at the depth of 400 ft., that in richness eclipses anythiug of whi . — 
have ever heard, The rock closely resembles the slate of which the walls ne te 
lead are composed. ‘I'he stratum mentioned lies next to the footwai! Ar ‘gi 
about a foot in width and thickness. Iu colour and formation jt so nearly tes is 
bles slate, that it requires a close examination to distiuguish the two ep eo 
other, The inclination of the * streak”’ differs slightly from that of the sh _ 
Commencing at a point near the surface ft crosses the latter diagonally, ‘ee t. 
ing the shaft at the 400 ft, level. By drifting a short distance on the lead. han. 
ever, from the 500 ft. level, the stratum will undowtedly be struck again. By the 
merest accident it was discovered that this slogular deposit, instead of bel . 
slate, was simply a mass of sulphurets, carrying free goidin abundance: 9! “pt 
ylelded i66 grains of gold! or at the rate of $53,140 per ton! The rock agua oa 
was not selected. {t was broken from a chunk at least 1 foot square, and ben 
sidered a fair test of the richness of the whole stratum.—Scientiftc American <i 








FOREIGN MINES. 


EBERHARDT AND AURORA.—The directors have received a further 
remittance of 36 bars, valued at 82901. 

BIRDSEYE CREEK (Gold).—J, A. Stone, Nov, 12: I have comp! 

mpleted 
the old ditch, with the exception of a few days’ work at the head of the altel 
I have done everything in a firm and substantial manner, and I venture the 9 
sertion that there is not a ditch in California in better condition, I have not 
yet ascertained the whole cost, as I have not yet received the lumber blils : th 
Gost will, however. exceed the $10,000 sent for that purpose.—Moving Ditch : t 
should say cutting a new ditch on the other side of the ground purchased ot Ww 
H. Duryea, The flaming and ditching is completed, but I have been hindered 
on account of scarcity of iron for pipe to convey the water through the house 
andcasteel cut, I have thetron now, and shall be ready for water whenever it 
comes, The north and west tunnel is now in 166 ft., and the rock is consider. 
ably harder; fhey are, however, making good progress. 

EcLirsk (Gold).—Mr., H. Tregellas (Nov. 3): We stamped 100 tons 
quartz with our water-mil!, and cleaned up ouly from nnder the stampers and 
copper plates, which yielded just $2500. This rock came from the stopes above 
the 3v0 ft. level, where the lode had opened out in stoping to 9 feet wile, We 
did notclean up from the blanket washings, and ouly from two shaking-tableg - 
[ estimate this quartz will yield over $30 per ton. We have resumed the sink. 
ing of Haymen’s shaft below the 30) It, level; lode 6 ft, wide, and [ beileve ag 
valuable for gold as the stopes above the 300 ft. level, which has proved to be 
highly remunerative by our stamping. Six miners in taese stopes can supply 
quartz enough for 15 stampers. We are also driving the 309 ft. level day and 
bight, in which the lode Is fully 6 ft. wide, and of the same character anil Value 
as in the stopes above. Our new mill works highly satisfactory, 30 stamps only 
being erected. The turbine has power crough for 100 stampers, and works 
splendid ; nothing can go better, or give greater satisfaction —Iin fact, from first 
starting up to this date we have had no cause to stop our machinery for repaira 
or adjustment. We have men tocomplete the bullding of workshops and dwell. 
ings for the employees, after which we shall extend the number of our stampers 
to 5), the whole fron work and castings for which will be here on or before the 
12th inst. ; then I see no reason why we should not add another 50 stampers, as 
we can supply any number with quartz from the Kelipse Mine, at the north of 
the great cross-course, and if need be double it, from a supply to be obtained 
from the south of the cross-course. 

Telegram, dated Nov. 16, from Mr. Henry Tregellas :— Stamped, 130 tons; 
yleld, $2100. Remitted. Reliance teams cannot haul the quartz fast enough 
—remedy, tramroad.”’ 

PACIFIC.—Telegram from Capt. H. Prideaux, acting superintend. 
ent at Austin :—Five bars forwarded, value $5'00. Others follow soon, 

EMMA (Silver).—The directors have received advices of the ship. 
ment of 400 tons of silver ore f:om Salt Lake, of the estimated value of 10,0001, 

SouTH AURORA (Silver).—The following are extracts from letters 
received by the directors from their manager :—** Hamilton, Nevada, Nov. 14: 
Through the company’s bankers I ship this day seven bars bullion, No, 553 to 
No, 4559, value $6461 90-100,"’-—"* Nov, 16: Through J. and W. Seligman and Co, 
I forward this day six bars of bullion, value $5528 74 100, being Che last shipment 
of chloride flat ore crushed. We have treated 334 420.2000 tons. Average pulp 
assay, $59 5444-100; assay product, $19,897 68-100; bullion product, $17,946 3-100, 
or 90 1-5 per cent.’’ 

IMPERIAL OTTOMAN.—J. B. Champion, Nov. 23: The No. 3 lode, 
at No. 1 level, is at present worth about 151. per fathom for lead; it 1s composed 
of elvan, with branches of lead and blende throughout. The west part Is gossan 
producing deposts of lead and carbonate of lead throughout. I have increased 
the number of hands driving and stoping to fourteen men. There fs no mate- 
rial alteration in the cross-cut driving at the bottom level ; the ground is com- 
posed of blue elvan, similar to the level above, but harder. The present end Is 
within 3 fms. of the ore gone in the bottom of our workings at No, | level, on 
No.3 lode. Should we meet with equal success at the intersection of the lode, I 
do not hesitate to say we shall be In a position to pay all working costs of the 
mine, and probably make a small profit besides. I have put three men to cross- 
cut Champlon lode, but have nothing particular to remark. We have 16 per- 
sous dressing lead and blende, and have about 94 tons of lead cleaned —214 tons 
No. 2; and 7 tons, and a large quentity of bleude, from No. I, all of which [ 
wiil forward to Touzla as fast as carriers can be got to take It. : 

CAPE (Copper).—The directors have despatches per Syria to Oct. 28, 
The Spectakel and Kial Mine reports are received, The tributers at Koperberg 
bave for the preseat been removed, as the yield there was not sufficieutly valu- 
able to retain them, and a small party bas been put to work on a promi-ing 
centre on the company's property called Garrap, No other mining alteration 
of importance has occarred.—Transport, Oct. 1 to 21: From Ookiep to Port Noly 
loth, 430 tons of ore and 54 tons regulus; to Hondeihip, 122 tons of ore, Billsof 
lading are recelved for 400 tons per Don Ricardo, The Hondelbip, chartcred for 
a home cargo of about 40) tons, bad arrived at Cape Town. The Lynwood, to 
load about 35) tons, had arrived at Port Nolloth. Ttecargo, ex Croydon, avout 
511 tons, bas been put forward for sale by public ticket on the 19th lust. 


PESTARENA UNITED (Gold).—The directors have received the fol- § 


lowing telegram :—418 ozs. of gold, from 728 tons of ore, for November, 
[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to day’s Journal.) 


Coat TRADE.—Mr. J. R. Scott, the Registrar of. the London Coal 
Market, has published the following statistics of imports and eXs 
ports of coal into and from the port and district of London by sea, 
railway, and canal during November, 1871 :— 

y Sea. By Railway and Canal. 

Ships. Tons. Tons cwte 
escoces 251 vee 180,814 77,449 1 
4,297 92,757 0 
57,891 51,89 
38,496 146,099 0 
29,348 | Great Kastern 61 1109 
3,631 | South-Western «...+- 2,026 

550 | Brighton and South Coast.. - 
London Chatham,& Dover.. - 
South-Eastern ...+..+ 842 7 
Grand Junction Canal .... 783 0 





London and North-Western 
Great NOrthern .ecececseese 
jreat Western 

Midland ..cecoce 


Newcastle 
Seaham .. 13 wre 
Sunderland ...... 
Middlesborough .... 
Hartlepool ...cccsees 
Scotch coccccccsccece 
Welsh sccccsecccccece 
Yorkshire 

Small coal 

Cinders 


eeee 


Total ...0.. 491 coos 255,062 Total .occeeeeseee 
Imports in Noy., 1870. 585 .... 282,266 | Imports in Nov., 1870 esenee 
Comparative Statement, 1870 and 1871. 
By Sea. By Railway and Canal. : 
Ships. Tons. Tons. cwt# 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1870 5874 ..2,69),358 | Jan. 1 to Nov. 39, 1871 .«.- Sry ‘ 
Jan. | to Nov. 30,1871. 5182 ..2,475,485 | Jan. 1 to Nov. 80, 1870... 3,421.06 





Increase in present year.. 628,241 1 


Decrease in pres. year, 692 -. 214,873 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS.—Messrs. J. Berger Spence and Co. 
Manchester, Dec. 6—The past week has shown a steady busiuvess in wee ~ 
with but little variation in prices. Exports have slightly increased, chic the 
the States. Ap accumulation of stocks at New York causes quitude eg , oa 
total shipments of this year will show a considerable increase over “ oe 
The home trade, just now, is remarkably healthy. The full employ — Raye 
makers gives almost unprecedeuted life to particular branches. vores 7 mest 
firm, and prices are freely paid for earlydelivery. Soda ash, unchanged ; ~~ 
forward contracts have been made. Bleaching powder, quiet. oo saa 
improved. Sulphate of ammonia, scarce ; very few lots tv be had met nates: 
delivery; sellers cariag rather to hold till the spring, as they expect Conse iod 
higher priees, Bichrome still 10d. Benzole enjoys a degree of atten 
Nitrate of soda quiet, and holders disposed to take less than current que “— 

MINERALS.—'T'he paramount importance of this branch of trade, 7 aie 
tinued prosperity and expansiveness, make It the most agreeable = over. + 
mark its progress week by week. We are almost tempted to look ou ee, oo 
to describe such constantly repeated facts. ‘The common place little . : Sait 
and coke, are really such comprehensive expressions that it is next £0 othe wor 
to over estimate their value. They have an cquivalent in another bs eae 
powder, and hence theirimportance, The trade in coal aud coke Is & ~ her 
mous, and mere would be sold if more were produced. Inerease in Pi a furth 
fore may be expected. Coke has already advanced Is, Gd. a ton, al s the ne 
advance may induce coke northward from South Wales, ieoustes hor it ta8 
in order of importance, has become almost sensational The deman Ln Age 
great that it cannot at present be supplicd. ‘The gaping vb pes aepel statio 
that is raised. New furnaces are about to be put in blast, and the hematit 
to new developments of ironstone were never before so intense. Fort Me eaieate ; 
there isa market ever ready forall comers. Bilbao, in Spain, & name in sere 
good fron, is to be drawn upon for magnetic and other ores. hye t that 
will necessarily attend all such adventures ; but it cannot be den! samier att 
immediate demand for such ores is far greater than the supply. t~2 savion 
is not a fact to be blotted ont : 150,000 tons a year produce, effecting . he 
above half a million tons of coal, ts a fact of such magnitude nga Pov 
world must know of it, Stecl rails will bs substituted for trou ey the faces 
first face of a Bessemer steel rail it is said will more than wear oe ot that ¢ 
22 iron raila, and save the coal that would be used in the product rchater “fe 
cess of puddied fron, It is true that these facts are partially Soro one aaive 
they are evidently on the high road toa small revolutivu as py hen to hazard t 
propriation of certain descriptions of hematites ; and we ¢ ant ocala mat 
opinion that Eastern England, with ber hydrated iron ores, wil ds, at pre-e 
before long upon her at pre-ent formidable rivals, As the case A hatred th 
prices, no more satisfactory state of things could be desired. ibe at Wellitl 
the demand for Northamptonshire fron ore is so great ae +t in cottside 
borough has orders on hand for 8000 to 10,000 tons weekly. * ex 
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IURINES, WATER WHEELS, WIND ENGINES, 
THE HYDRAULIC RAM, FIRE ENGINES, &c. 


Catalogues and Kstimates on application. 
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ARE " te ews and plans, address,— 
att IL Mt | M‘TEAR & CO, 
=i | 
\ 20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON 
STREET, LONDON; 
54, PORTLAND STREET, 


MANCHESTER; 
OR, 
CORPORATION STREET. 


BELFAST, 


The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome roof 
berg used for covering factories, stores, sheds, farm buildings, &c., the 
, ~ of which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, 
bina) with 4 In. boards, supported on the girders by purlins running longi- 
- ly, the Whole being covered with patent waterproof roofing felt. These 
. , 0 Combine lightness with strength that they can be construeted up to 
ea Without centre supports, thus not only affording a clear wide epace, 
They 88 great saving both in the cost of roof and uprights. 
na can be made with or without top-lights, ventilators, &c. Felt roofs of 
toe etlon executed in accordance with plaps. Prices for plain roofs from 
Kenafene et £aaare, according to span, size, and situation. 
Binder copres, ho Lowa FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot- 
rT pper or zinc. 
ny geoUs FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. 
ie 95 R FRLT, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, thereby 
ten hey cent, in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. 
Tholena ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price id. per square foot. 
hreNy buyers and exporters allowed ‘iberal discounts, 

. an ng VARNISH, in boxes from 3 gallons to any quantity re- 
1a, allon. 





[@ IRON AND COAL TRADES’ REVIEW: 
Te Troy ROYAL EXCHANGE, MIDDLESROROUGH. 
” oe lng COAL TRADES’ REVIEW Is extensively circulated amongst the 
Mena} diet Manufacturers, and Consumers, Coalowners, &c.,{n aj] the trop 
Y desert ricts, It is, therefore, one of the leading organs for advertising 
Clan me Ption of Iron Manufactures, Machinery, New Inventions, and all 
Neal ating to the Iron, Coal, Hardware, Engineering, and Metal Trades 
Scot the Review :—Middleshorongh-on-Tees (Royal Exchange); London 


HAWKSLEY, WILD, AND CO.’S 


PATENT 
FLANGED & COMBUSTION-CHAMBERED 


FLUED 
BOILERS. 
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QQ GW LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 
[aE FLUES OF THE ABOVE BOILERS ARE MADE OF TWO DIAMETERS, ONE RING OF PLATES BEING 


4 inches less than the other, alternatelv. 


mae emallor stags being flanged, as shown in drawing, are thereby considerably strengthened, besides securing the most material potnt—a perfect 


The cross tubes are placed in the smaller rin 
— gs of the flue, so that any one can easily be taken ont and replaced. 
| ding edly of the flue act as reverberating, combustion, and heat-retaining chambers, greatly economising the fuel. 
are strong, durable, and economical, and have been at work a number of years with the most satisfactory results. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS: 


HAWKSLEY, WILD, and CO., Engineers and Boiler Makers, 


SAVILLE STREET EAST, SHEFFIELD. 


 KITTOE AND BROTHERHOOD’S PATENT 


Wi) “PARAGON? 
STEAM PUMP. 


Sizes Nos.1 to 10 deliver from 75 to 21,000 gallons 
per hour to a height in feet equal to twice the 
steam pressure in lbs. per square inch, 




















ae eg have now +e the practical test of several grow’ 

y work, under the most varied conditions, with perfect success, an 
Attached to Wall Plate, are confidently recommended as the most efficient and durable of 
their class at present in the market, being of the best materials and 
workmanship, Their chief advantages are:—ready accessibility 
to the working parts, although they are entirely enclosed and pro- 
tected from injury; perfect lubrication in all parts; a minimum of 
friction combined with self-adjustment for wear. They are fitted 
with KiTToE and BROTHERHOOD’sS PATENT VALVES, which avoid 
noise or shock of any kind, even when the pumps are driven at a 
high speed. By unbolting the front plate all the valves are re- 
moved for examination or renewal, 
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Of the various purposes for which the “ PARAGON ” PUMPS are ‘ ign 
eminently suited, the following may be cited :— 5 i | il | i i 
For feeding all kinds of Boilers; for pumping in Breweries, Wit 3 HYAKO I ib 


" Tanneries, Distilleries, Paper Mills, Sugar Houses, Starch, Soap, ill 
i Dye and Chemical Works, Water, Gas and Sewage Works, For | | 
Draining Mines, Quarries, and Irrigating Land ; Filling Tanks at aa ny 
Railway Stations; as Fire Engines for Factories, Towns, Mane uO i P 
sions, Ships and Dockyards; eas Force Pumps for Hydraulio ° 

Presses, Lifts, Cranes, &c., &c, 


ne 






For Feeding Boilers and General 
Purposes. FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


Messrs. BROTHERHOOD AND HARDINGHAM 


(Late KITTOE and BROTHERHOOD and formerly WILLIAM FOX) 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Pumping and other Machinery. 
Ka & KQ COMPTON STREET. GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 











BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





BOILER EXPLOSIONS AVOIDED BY USING PAYNE’S ANTI-CORROSIVE FLUID. 


It is highly recommended by Engineers to Proprietors of Steam Boilers (Marine or Stationary) for PREVENTION and REMOVAL 
of INCRUSTATION. The price is 6s. per gallon. One gill per horse power per week will remove any incrustation from old boilers, 
and keep new perfect, | CERTIFICATE. ] 

“19, Staunton-terrace, Blue Anchor-road, S.E., March 12, 1869. 

“DEAR S1r,—I have minutely examined your Anti-Corrosive Preparation, and can state with confi lence that in no way is it in- 
jurious to iron or brass, It is inodorous and perfectly harmless, even when swallowed, T. R, L, HOOPER, M,R,C.S,L, 


“ Mr, Payne.” —_— 
ORDERS ADDRESSED TO 


PAYNE AND CO, 
83, CHERRY GARDEN STREET, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, SE. 


WM. A. PAGE AND CO., MANUFACTURING PERFUMERS, 


CRICKLEWOOD, MIDDLESEX. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED with FANCY and other SOAPS cheaper than the Co-operative Stores. These Soaps are manufactured 
under a Patent, and are considered the best and cheapest io the world. Sample boxes, containing a dozen Ib. ao at 8s. per box ; * 
household, containing 28 Ibs. in each box, at 8s, 6d., 9s, 6d., and 10s, 6d, ;er box. Orders puno‘ually aitended to, 














¢d Lion-court, Ficet-street’ ; Newcastle-on Type (50, Grey-street 








A GOOD DISINFECTING SOAP, highly recommended by the Medical Profession, at 53, the box, containing one dozen Ibs, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL.  - 


[Dre. 9, 1871, 
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TANGYE BROTHERS AND 


-< 


HOLMAN, 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, 
CORNWALL WORKS (TANGYE BROTHERS), BIRMINGHAM, 


THE 


x 
IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES :— 
Carnarvon and Bangor Slate Co. _ .. & Pumps. 
Kellow, J. E., North Wales Slate Co... 1 ,, 
New Zealand Quartz Crushing and 

Gold Mining Company... ae 
Scott, R. W., Dungannon, Ireland ... 1 ‘~ 
Foster, J. S., Hebburn Quarries aw 3 me 
IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL 

WORKS :— 

Alum and Ammonia Co.,BowCommon 2 Pumps. 
Barnes, W.C., Hackney Wick... ... 2 ” 


Burt, Boulton, and ayward, Tar 
Works, Millwall .. 1 
Cory and Co., Manor-street, Old Kent- 
road . sae 2 
y, iffen, “Thomas, Battersea ... a | 
es, W., and Co., Middlesborough... 4 
5 row Chemical Go., South Shie ds.. 1 
ichardson, J. G. and N. p.m Jarrow- 
on-Tyne oa 
Read, olliday, & Sons, Huddersfield 1 
Sheldon Nixon, andCo.,West Jarrow 2 
Tennant, C., and Co., near Newcastle. 7 
ebb, H, & Oo. (Manure), Worcester 1 
Uni on Chemical Company, Stratford. 1 





Adelaide Colliery, Bishop Aneune ae : Pumps. 
Acomb Collie Hexham : ae i. ase = 
Blackfell Coll ery, Gateshead % : ra 
Black Boy Colliery, Gateshead cs | af 
Castle Eden Colliery .. . 2 - 
Crofton, J. Ct., near Ferryhill aw 2" SS 
Carr, w.O,, Newcastle A a a a 
Etherley Colliery ove eee eee oat oe 1 ed 
Gidlow, T., Wigan 3 - 
Haswell Shot n, and Easington Coal Go. 2 2 
Loch y ieee and Coal vay 1 “ 
Leather, J. T., near Leeds ... ae * 
Lumley Sella , Fence Houses ... - i 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland... 1 


Bede Metal Comey: Jarrow... ? oe 
Bagnall, C. and rosmont Ironworks » - 
Consett Tronworks eee ow 2 
Castleford Foundry Company, Normanton | 
Ellen Rolling Mills,Maryport ... «. «ws. 1 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMP AS 


The arrangement in the accompanying illustration 
shows an economical method of draining mines without 
the expense of erecting surface-engines, fixing pump- 
rods, or other gearing. A boiler adjacent to the pit's 
mouth is all that is necessary on the surface; from 
thence steam may readily be taken down, by means 
of a felted steam-pipe, to connect the pump with the 
boiler. The pump may be placed in any situation that 


may be convenient for working it, and connecting the 


steam, suction, and delivery pipes. 


These engines can be fixed and set to work in a 


USE AT TIE 


Pumps. | Gilkes, Wilson, Pease, and Co, Middlesboro’ . 


” 
” 
” 
” 


“SPECIAL” 





SOLE MAKERS OF 


Over 1000 in Use. 


Ca 1 
WT 


am 


North Bitchburn Colliery, Darlington .. 
Newton Cap Colliery, ciapiaanenigaaeen 
Normanby Mines is 
Oakenshaw Colliery ... 

Peaso’s West Colliery ace 
Pease, J.and J: W., near Crook ... 
Pease, J.and J., Brandon Colliery 

Peg swood Colliery, near Mor ee 
Pelton Fell Colliery ..., 

Railey Fell Colliery, Darlington . 

Right Hon. Earl Durham, Fence Houses 
Skelton Mines ... 

South Benwell Colliery ‘“ ove eet 
St. Helens (Tindale) Colliery ot oes 


ek eed ded oe aoe hee 


$ Pumps. 





” 
” 
” 





STEAM PUMPS, 


NOTE, 


Riggers, or Belts. 
All Double-Acting; 


sure of Steam. 
Will Force to any Height, 


Delivers a constant stream, 


from a Boiler. 


Occupies little space, 


FOLLOWING COLLIERIES:— 


IRONWORKS AND ROLLING MILLS:— 


Lloyd and Co. , Middlesborough 


Solway Hematite Iron Company, Maryport . 


Vaughan, Thomas, Middlesborough ; 
The Shotts Iron Company, Edinburgh... 


2 Pumps. 


KRDR eR 





outlay. 


Stott, James, and Co., Burslem ... ws 1 Pumy 
Seaton Delaval Coal Company,near Newcastle - 
Thornley Colliery, Ferryhill re ~« 3 » 
Thompson, John, Gateshead eee ~ 2 @ 
Trimdon Grange Colliery ... eee ceo oo. - 
Tudhoe Colliery ... eso | ee | ie 
Vobster and Mells Colliery ... ose mn se ee 
Widdrington Colliery, Morpeth ° eee ow Ze» 
Whitworth and Spennymoor Colliery .. «3 ,, 
Westerton Colliery, Bishop Auckland ... Mm 2. em 
Wardley Colliery, Gateshead it su es fe 
Westminster Brymbo Coal Company ... on Bo 
Weardale Coal and Iron Company wo Ole Bg 
Whitwell and Co., Stockton pire ove ow 38 im 
Whessoe Ironworks, Darlington .. me | 
West Cumberland Hematite Iron Company on ea 
Westbury Iron Company .. 2. os oF Lb 9 


APPLIED FOR DRAINING MINES, 


They are used in large mines as aux 


engines, and will be found invaluable adjuncts in 


mining operations, 


is recommended to use long-stroke pumps where 
height exceeds 100 ft., so that the largest result m 
be obtained with a minimum wear and tear of the pum 
pistons and valves. The pumps are provided with doo. 
for ready access to all working parts, 


PRICES OF THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. 














Diameter of Steam Cylinder ............ inches} 2}, 
Diameter of Water Cylinder......... .. inches} 1} 
Length of Stroke inches} 6 
Strokes per MINULE cessesrssserrorseseersees evevese| 100 
Gallons per Hour ...cccrecsesseeeeseres shedeeds dooce 310 
PRIOE...........000 toeeesseeseneeeesesererseeseneees £10 
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1} 

9 
100 
680, 
£15 





























4 4 ¢| 6] 6 7 7 7 8 
2 a 3 4 6 5 7 4 
9 12 12 12 12 12. 12 12 12 
70 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
815 3250 | 1830 | 8250 | 7330 5070 ; 7330 9750 3250 
£20 | £35 | £30} £40 | £47 10). £50 £52 10257 10 #50 





5 . 10 | 10 | 12 |12]14/16/26 
6 7 8 6 7 8 |10| 8| 7] 64 
12 | 12 | 18 | 12 | 12 | 18 |24/48/24)72 
so | 50 | 35 | 560 | 50 | 36 |—|—j—|— 
7330 | 9750 |13,000| 7380 | 9760 |13,000|—}|—|—|— 
£55 | £65 | £85 | 270 | £80 | £100|—|—|—|— 



































IF BRASS LINED, OR SOLID BRASS OR GUN-METAL WATER CYLINDERS,-WITH COPPER AIR-VESSELS, EXTRA, ACCORDING TO SIZE. 


Any Combination can be made between the Steam aad Water Cylinders, provided the Lengths of Stroké are the same, thus—8 in. Steam and 3 in. Water, or 
10 in. Steam and 3 in. Water, adapted to height of lif: and pressure of Steam, and so on. 


TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, London, Ki, 





Simple, Durable, Eeonomical, 





Requires No Shafting, Gea : 


Works at any Speed, and any F 


Can be placed any distance aws 


comparatively short time, and also at a very small 


To estimate the quantity of water to be raised by an 
given size of pump refer to the tabulated list below. I 





Laufion; Printed byRIGHARD MIDDLETON, and published by HANRY BXGLISH (the proprietors), at their office, 26, Fumar Sraxsr, B.0., where #1} eommunteations are requested to be addressed.—De 9» 


1871, 





